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POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


ENGLISH  REPUBLICANISM. 

The  long  letter  from  Mr  George  Potter  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Times  of  last  Tuesday,  doubtless  fairly 
represents  the  opinions  that  the  majority  of  the  working 
classes  in  this  country  hold  on  the  question  of  “  Monarchy 
versus  Republicanism.”  A  few  blustering  and  ambitious 
^magogues  declare  that  they  speak  the  minds  of  all 
•working  men  when  they  insist  on  the  speedy  deposition 
of  the  House  of  Brunswick,  or  aver  that  the  longest  term 
daring  which  its  rule  can  be  tolerated  is  the  lifetime  of 
the  present  Sovereign.  But  we  believe  that  they  are 
spokesmen  only  for  a  few,  and  that  most  of  those  who 
give  any  thonght  to  the  matter  are  more  anxions  that 
the  substantial  benefits  of  Repnblicanism  sbonld  be 
secured,  than  that  the  strict  form  of  Republican  Govern¬ 
ment  should  be  obtained.  What  they  want  is  that  all 
classes  of  the  community  shall  have  a  fair  share  in  the 
management  of  public  affairs,  and  that  all  shall  unite  in 
labouring  to  promote  the  common  welfare,  and,  like  Mr 
Potter,  they  are  “far  from  giving  up  the  extended 
experiment  of  popular  government  under  hereditary  pre¬ 
sidency  as  a  thing  to  be  despaired  of.”  This  is  certainly 
the  most  sensible  view  to  take.  Englishmen  are  not 
generally  fond  of  violent  revolution.  They  have  already 
won  so  mneh  freedom  by  temperate  argument  and  by 
step-by-step  progress,  that,  though  they  may  think  the 
altered  conditions  of  other  countries  justify  a  different 
course  of  action,  and  even  palliate  such  excesses  as 
marked  the  history  of  the  Paris  Commune,  they  are  not 
in  favour  of  the  precipitate  overturning  of  institutions 
at  home.  To  that  extent  there  is  a  measure  of  trnth 
in  the  Tory  boast  as  to  the  prevalence  of  “  Conservative 
working  men,”  and  to  that  extent  it  may  be  assumed 
that  Monarchism,  in  its  present  shadowy  shape  in  Eng- 
wnd,  is  safe.  No  one  can  help  seeing,  however,  that  the 
Republican  spirit  is  growing  in  England,  and  .that, 
according  to  Mr  Potter’s  periphrasis,  “if  the  rising  cry 
for  a  Republic  is  to  fail  in  calling  forth  any  general 
answer,  those  who  would  maintain  the  Monarchy  must 
prevail  with  those  in  power  to  pursue  at  home  and 
abroad  such  a  policy  as  will  indispose  the  bulk  of 
e  people  to  join  in  the  desire  for  constitutional  I 
c  ange.  In  other  words,  the  working  majority  of  Eng- 
18  men  will  not  trouble  themselves  about  the  form  of 
goveranaent,  if  the  thing  works  as  they  wish  it ;  but  they 
^  insist  upon  sneh  a  practical  readjustment  of  the 
J^ninery  of  State  as  will  enable  them  to  secure  for 
eniselves  their  full  share  of  the  comfort  and  inde- 
pendence  possible  in  our  over-crowded  country. 

1  he  worst  that  can  be  said  of  Royalty  as  it  at  present 
is  that  it  is  in  itself  a  rather  costly  sham, 

P  that,  at  the  same  time,  it  serves  as  a  peg  on  which 
obnoxious  realities.  .  What  Mr  Potter  calls 
pi^ssidency,”  would,  as  we  now  have  it,  be 
» .7  ^ppoaless — it  might,  in  some  respects,  be  even 
^neficial — if  ft  were  not  the  chief  excuse  for  the  main- 
nance  of  other  hereditary  institutions  that  are  far  more 
wa*  fi  As  regards  the  strictly  political  question, 

pace  Mr  Disraeli,  that  the  Sovereign  hw  really 


very  little  to  do  with  affairs  of  State  ;  tho  duties  of  the 
Crown  are  either  ornamental  or  clerical,  and,  even  when 
an  important  exercise  of  so-called  Royal  Prerogative 
occurs,  it  is  done  at  the  dictation  of  the  leader  of  the  ■ 
House  of  Commons,  who,  if  nominally  the  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Sovereign,  is  actually  the  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  of  the  people.  The  Crown  would  be  entirely  subject 
to  its  subjects,  were  it  not  for  the  interposition  of  the 
hereditary  peerage,  that  has  retained  far  more  of  its 
ancient  power  in  State  affairs  than  the  hereditary 
monarchy.  On  political  grounds,  those  who  wish 
to  make  England  thoroughly  and  truly  Republican 
must  aim  their  attack  at  the  House  of  Peers  rather 
than  at  the  Crown.  And  on  social  grounds  there 
is  yet  stronger  reason  for  withstanding  hereditary 
aristocracy  rather  than  hereditary  monarchy.  The 
Queen  is  only  one  member,  and  one  of  the  worthiest 
and  most  estimable  members,  of  the  Upper  Ten 
Thousand.  The  centre  of  a  vicious  feudalism  is  now  as 
good  as  gone,  but  the  feudalism  still  exists  in  a  way, 
and  though  with  far  inferior  power  than  it  possessed  in 
former  centuries,  yet  with  considerably  more  power 
than  is  good  for  it  or  for  society.  For  a  long  time  past 
Repnblicanism,  without  the  name,  has  been  advancing 
in  England,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  may  soon 
have  to  assert  itself  more  strongly  than  ever,  and  for 
the  first  time  quite  openly ;  but  the  battle  of  Democracy 
has  been,  and  must  still  be,  not  so  much  against  Mo¬ 
narchy  as  against  Oligarchy.  A  small  minority  of  the 
nation  claims,  by  virtue  of  the  pedigree  of  its  members, 
an  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation  vastly  in  excess 
of  any  it  could  claim  on  account  of  tbeir  individual 
merits.  When  it  is  reduced  to  its  normal  position, 
the  position  of  the  Sovereign  can  be  settled  without 
difficulty. 

It  is  fortunate  for  this  minority  that  the  majority 
is  disposed  to  treat  it  very  leniently.  The  longest 
paragraph  in  Mr  Potter’s  letter  concerns  the  most 
pressing  of  the  social  reforms  that  are  involved  in  the 
Republican  problem,  and  it  defines  the  attitude  which 
we  hope  all  working  men  will  take  up  in  the  matter. 
If  French  Radicals  had  such  a  land  question  to  solve  as 
occurs  in  England,  they  would  adopt  or  aim  at  a  very 
rough  solution.  They  would  clamour  for  the  confisca¬ 
tion  of  the  great  territorial  possessions  of  the  aristocracy, 
and  for  an  entire  readjustment  of  the  national  wealth  in 
land.  Most  English  Republicans  seem  to  be  much  more 
temperate  in  their  demands.  All  they  ask,  following 
the  lead  of  men  like  Mr  Mill,  is  that  the  existing 
customs  of  prime^eniture  and  entail  shall  be  abolishfed, 
that  so  much  land  as  is  still  in  the  hands  of 
the  State  shall  be  retained  and  used  in  the  best 
way  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  community,  and  that 
where  land  is  in  private  hands,  only  its  hitherto  undeve¬ 
loped  resources  shall  be  looked  upon  as  national  property. 
And  80  it  is  with  other  matters  directly  or  indirectly 
connected  with  the  question  of  English  Republicanism. 
Mr  Potter  and  his  friends  appear  anxious  that  the  needed 
improvements  in  our  social  and  political  arrangements 
should  be  quietly  and  peaceably  worked  out.  If  our 
statesmen  and  State  pensioners  are  wise,  they  will  yield 
to  the  moveipent  while  it  continues  in  its  present  attitude. 
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MR  FORSTER  ON  EDUCATION, 

The  utterances  of  Mr  Forster,  who  is  in  all  but  the 
name  Iklinister  of  Education,  on  the  subject  of  his  de¬ 
partment  are  of  great  interest.  Other  Ministers  may 
for  the  moment  excite  a  deeper  sensation ;  Mr  Cardwell 
has  kept  himself,  in  his  autumn  manoeuvres,  before  the 
public,  and  if  an  invasion  were  threatened,  he  would  at 
once  become  the  most  important  man.  But  there  is  one 
enemy  constantly  with  us,  and  far  more  dangerous  to  us 
than  any  European  Power.  In  his  warfare  with  ignor¬ 
ance,  a  w’ork  into  w  hich  he  enters  heart  and  soul,  Mr 
Forster  is  combating  the  greatest  national  foe.  In  the 
task  ho  aspires  to  accomplish,  and  in  the  zeal  that  he 
throws  into  his  labour,  Mr  Forster  will  receive  universal 
commendation.  The  ends  he  keeps  in  view  are  alto¬ 
gether  admirable,  although  we  have  somewhat  to  say 
against  the  means  he  has  adopted. 

We  are  glad  that  Mr  Forster  is  not  the  slave  of  narrow 
view  s.  He  does  not  consider  that  a  modicum  of  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  bounds  the  horizon  of  a  states¬ 
man’s  ambition.  There  are  two  classes  whose  educa¬ 
tional  wants  require  the  attention  of  a  Minister  of 
Education.  There  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  who  are  employed  in  handicrafts.  For 
them  the  smallest  amount  of  education  that  can  possibly 
be  regarded  as  sufficient  is,  enough  to  make  them  intel¬ 
ligent  w  orkmen  and  good  citizens,  though  there  can  be  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  receive  as  much  instruction, 
not  only  in  writing  and  arithmetic,  but  in  the  simpler 
sciences,  as  they  can  take  in  the  time  allotted  to  them 
before  ^ginning  to  w  ork.  But  there  is  another  class 
that,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  this  country,  re¬ 
quires  the  care  of  the  statesman.  It  is  that  relatively 
smaller,  but  scarcely  less  important,  class  that  does  the 
more  intellectual  work  of  the  State.  In  the  abstract,  it 
might  be  a  question  whether  the  State  ought  to  provide 
teaching  for  the  intellectual  class  of  workers ;  but,  in 
this  country,  the  question  need  hardly  arise.  The  vasl 
endow’ments  left  us  by  the  superstition,  the  vanity,  and 
the  generosity  of  the  dead,  come  within  the  province  of 
the  State.  The  Government  acts,  in  the  name  of  the 
community,  as  trustee  of  this  great  wealth  that  has 
been  wdthdrawm  from  private  ownership  for  public  use. 
Hence  the  higher  education,  as  well  as  elementary  edu¬ 
cation,  requires  the  attention  of  our  statesmen,  and  a 
Minister  of  Education  is  not  fit  for  his  post  who  is 
incompetent  to  deal  with  the  education  of  all  classes. 

Mr  Forster’s  principles  are  eminently  sound.  He  is 
not  the  slave  of  fanciful  theories  of  education.  His 
opinion  seems  to  bo  that,  in  one  word,  education  has  no 
office  but  to  prepare  men  for  work.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  conduct  of  the  English  Universities,  not  in  the 
days  of  their  ancient  glories,  but  in  their  modern  decline, 
has  encouraged  the  opinion  that  their  work  is  of  an  orna¬ 
mental,  rather  than  of  a  useful,  character.  They  affected 
to  aim  at  culture  or  tone  in  preference  to  utility.  Tone 
may  bo  a  very  good  thing,  but  a  University  is  not 
exactly  the  place  for  teaching  manners.  The  national 
resources  ought  to  bo  spent  in  preparing  the  best  minds 
for  the  highest  work  of  the  community.  This  appears 
to  be  Mr  Forster’s  idea.  Ho  would  have  the  modem 
languages  and  science  taught  as  well  as  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  he  would  like  to  see  it  done  in  less  time. 
In  the  English  Universities  a  man  is  very  often  threo- 
and-tw’enty  before  ho  takes  his  degree,  and  at  that  age 
he  is  not  so  well  fitted  to  enter  on  the  active  business  of 
life  ns  he  would  be  at  twenty  or  one-and-twenty.  Con¬ 
sidering  that  a  great  part  of  this  time  is  spent  in  manu¬ 
facturing  Latin  and  Greek  verses,  and  in  acquiring 
“  tone,”  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  might  be  more 
usefully  employed.  Let  Mr  Forster  give  his  attention  to 
the  English  University  system  ;  it  is  in  want  of  thorough 
repair ;  but  if  he  is  earnestly  bent  on  reform  and  reno¬ 
vation,  he  will  not  want  able  help  in  the  Universities 
themselves.  The  most  successful  men  in  the  Univer¬ 
sities  feel  the  need  of  scientific  teaching ;  and  there  is 
no  insuperable*  obstacle  in  the  way  of  introducing  a 
rational  course  of  study.  The  classics  need  not  be  ex¬ 
tirpated,  but  they  must  be  reduced  to  their  proper  placci 
as  a  subject  of  luxury  more  than  of  necessity. 


Next  in  importance  to  the  Universities  come  the 
endowed  schools.  We  have  earnestly  and  strenu¬ 
ously  supported  the  general  policy  of  the  Endowed 
Schools  Commissioners — that  free  education  ought  ta 
be  strictly  dependent  on  merit,  that  is,  on  capacity  ta 
benefit  by  the  education  offered,  and  on  nothing  else. 
Upon  this  question  Mr  Forster  is  firm  and  sound.  Upon 
the  principle  of  making  free  education  the  reward  of 
merit  only,  he  says,  “  depends  the  success  of  the  effort 
which  I  have  deeply  at  heart,  and  that  is  this— that  we 
should  really  open  a  career  to  the  clever  boys  and  clever 
youths  of  all  classes  of  the  country.  I  hope  the  tools, 
will  be  given  to  those  who  are  able  to  use  them.”  This 
is  a  principle  that  ought  to  be  earnestly  cherished  by 
Conservatives.  Without  it  there  can  be  no  stability  in 
our  institutions.  The  only  thing  that  distinguishes  our 
upper  and  lower  classes  from  castes  is  the  constant  infil¬ 
tration  of  persons  of  lower  rank  into  higher  rank  on  the 
score  of  merit  or  wealth.  Rhetoricians  dilate  upon  tha 
fact,  as  if  it  were  a  wondrous  one,  that  the  son  of  an 
English  peer  is  merely  a  commoner,  and  that  any  com¬ 
moner  may  become  a  peer.  At  all  events,  it  is  evident 
what  enormous  strength  the  upper  classes  receive  from 
drawing  upwards  the  ability  and  strength  of  the  lower. 
The  working  classes  are  deprived  of  their  natural  leaders, 
and  those  whose  lot  in  life  and  whose  genius  would  maka 
the  masses  formidable  are  enlisted  on  the  opposite  side. 
Mr  Bradlaugh,  if  not  dangerous,  might  do  much  mis¬ 
chief  to  the  upper  classes  ;  but,  had  his  talent  been  drawn 
through  the  united  Westminster  schools,  and  subdued  in 
the  cloisters  of  Oxford,  we  should  never  have  beard  of  the 
impeachment  of  the  House  of  Brunswick.  A  workman 
whose  education  has  been  neglected  by  a  paternal 
Government,  and  who  is  doomed  all  his  life  to  ungenial 
and  inferior  work,  very  naturally  lends  his  aid  to  destroy 
a  Constitution  that  has  done  him  so  little  good.  The 
Conservatives  are  very  blind  to  their  interests  when 
they  sacrifice  the  resources  of  the  endowed  schools  to 
pamper  the  vanity  and  increase  the  self-importance  of  a 
few  old  gentlemen.  Such  a  want  of  political  sagacity 
shows  that  the  Tory  party  is  really  dead,  or  afflict^  in 
an  eminent  degree  with  the  decorous  virtue  of  stupidity. 

In  regard  to  elementary  education,  we  are  glad  to 
note  signs  of  improvement  in  Mr  Forster’s  view.  He  is- 
now  in  favour  of  compulsory  education.  We  hope  that 
he  will  also  change  his  opinions  about  denominational 
grants.  His  Education  Act  has,  from  the  Liberal  point 
of  view,  sprung  a  leak.  School  Boards  are  empowered 
to  pay  fees  for  indigent  children,  and  the  parents  are 
allowed  to  select  the  school  where  the  children  are  to  be 
taught.  In  effect,  this  enables  parents  to  draw  on 
the  ratepayers  for  the  cost  of  educating  their  children 
in  such  manner  as  they  think  fit.  We  know  for 
whose  benefit  such  an  arrangement  is  made.  From  an 
analysis  made  by  Mr  Crosskey,  it  appears  that  the  drum 
ecclesiastic  is  beaten  by  the  Church  of  England  and  the 


sions  are  virtually  a  grant  in  aid  oi  tneir  aonomiut*- 
tional  schools.  The  Liberal  party  would  stultify  itself 
if  it  were  to  submit  to  this  indirect  concurrent  endow¬ 
ment  of  sects.  The  Nonconformists  are  in  arms,  and,  if 
their  opposition  is  not  removed,  we  shall  see  the  edifying* 
spectacle  of  the  Liberal  party  being  rent  in  twain.  It 
is  high  time  that  Mr  Forster  should  reconsider  his 
policy.  We  are  not  insensible  to  the  considerations  that 
determined  his  attitude  when  the  Education  Bill  was 
under  discussion.  Many  of  the  Tories  were  firm  sup¬ 
porters  of  educational  reform ;  in  attacking  the  strong¬ 
holds  of  ignorance,  party  feeling  might  well  be  in  abey 
ance.  It  was,  therefore,  not  unnatural  that  Mr  Forster 
should  stretch  his  programme  so  as  to  obtain  the  co¬ 
operation  of  both  parties.  If  the  Tories  had  a  weakness 
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Mr  Forster  pleads  for  his  Education  Bill  that  it  sh^ld  ing  five  or  six  months  in  perfecting  their  invention,  this 
not  have  a  mere  theor^i^l  or  debating  trial.  Bat  reverend  body  are  now  engaged  in  an  experiment  with 
are  dissensions  in  cveiy  School  Board  or  quarrels  in  every  the  view  of  testing  its  practical  efficacy.  All  the  Scotch 
town,  “  theoretical  evil  f  Mr  lorster  has  mistaken  the  papers  are  recording,  at  great  length,  the  various  slages 
Tory  party.  ^  It  might  plausibly  be  said  that  both  he  of  the  process,  and  the  Scottish  people  are  w'atchinf^* 
and  the  Tories  were  agreed  as  to  the  end,  they  both  it  with  that  keen  interest  which  the  proceedings  of  their 


would  be  easy.  But  the  difference  is  far  greater.  The  its  origin.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  state  thnt  the  two 
Tories  care  more  for  the  means  than  the  end  ;  they  ministers  of  the  Laigh  Kirk,  or  the  Low  Church  of 
would  say,  let  education  perish  but  the  Church  live  ;  nay  Kilmarnock,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  having  quarrelled, 
more,  they  do  not  really  care  a  straw  about  education  the  Presbytery  of  Irvine  intervened  for  the  ostensible 
except  as  a  means  of  filling  the  church.  Between  a  purpose  of  effecting  a  reconciliation.  The  differences 
statesman  whose  only  aim  is  to  remove  the  ignorance  between  the  two  clergymen  could  not,  however,  bo  settled, 
that  overspreads  the  country,  and  the  ecclesiastic  whose  in  consequence  of  the  elder  of  the  tw'o  clergymen  dc- 
sole  object  is  to  aggrandise  his  sect,  there  is,  and  can  be,  manding,  as  a  preliminary  step  towards  such  a  result, 
no  common  ground.  To  allow  education  to  be  turned  a  total  change  of  doctrine  ”  on  the  part  of  his  younger 
into  a  market  for  puffing  ecclesiastical  goods  is  a  colleague.  This  somewhat  exacting  condition  having 
blander  that  nothing  can  redeem.  Mr  Forster’s  Act  been  rejected,  and  the  imposcr  of  it  having  refused  to 
enables  every  sect  to  dip  into  the  ratepayers*  pockets  for  its  abate  his  terms,  the  Presbytery  sanctioned  an  arrangc- 
own  purposes.  This  is  his  great  condemnation.  He  always  ment  whereby  the  ill-assorted  couplo  might  be  brought 
shirked  what  was  called  the  religious  difficulty,  but  what  as  little  into  contact  with  each  other  as  possible.  I'lio 
would  have  been  more  correctly  described  as  the  church  two  clergymen  had,  for  some  time,  been  in  the  habit 
or  ecclesiastical  difficulty.  In  this  sectarian  race,  the  of  preaching  on  alternate  Sundays,  and  it  w’as  now 
Nonconformists  find  that  the  social  prestige  and  the  proposed  that  they  should  not  henceforth  assist 


organisation  of  the  Church  give  it  fhe  lead,  and  very  each  other  in  the  half-yearly  dispensation  of  the  Sacra- 
naturally  they  do  not  like  to  see  their  money  going  to  ment  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  To  this  extraordinary 


aggrandise  a  hostile  Church.  Hence  Mr  Forster’s  agreement  they  seem  both  to  have  consented,  but 
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troubles  are  only  beginning.  Tho  difficulty  that  ho 
thought  to  evade  is  returning  upon  him;  the  com¬ 
promise  that  he  prided  himself  upon  is  denounced  as  a 
capitulation.  He  is  accused,  as  vigorously  as  ever,  of 


the  congregation  instantly  and  vehemently  denounced 
it.  No  regard,  however,  was  paid  to  tho  wdshes 
of  the  flock,  although  they  were  formally  and 
respectfully  laid  before  the  Presbytery  in  a  published 


treacherously  admitting  the  enemy  into  the  citadel,  and  report,  drawn  up  by  a  committee  appoint'd  for  that 
using  his  force  to  overawe  his  own  mutinous  troops,  purpose  at  a  congregational  meeting.  The  popularity 
Very  soon  he  will  find  that  the  assistance  is  too  dearly  of  the  young  clergyman  appears  to  have  aggiava'ed  tho 
purchased,  and  that  he  himself,  with  all  his  army,  will  offence  which  his  teaching  had  raised,  and  the  Pres- 
be  turned  out.  There  is  but  one  way  of  avoiding  this  bytery  determined  to  make  an  example  of  him.  But 
crushing  defeat,  to  recognise  and  sincerely  act  upon  the  there  were  difficulties  in  the  way,  and  the  chief*  of  those 
principle  from  which  he  ought  never,  for  one  moment,  was  the  absence  of  any  specific  transgression  with  which 
to  have  departed — namely,  that  national  money  can  only  be  could  be  charged.  To  overcome  this  obstacle  no 


be  used  for  national  purposes,  and  is  not  to  be  made  the 
prize  and  spoil  of  sectanan  agitation. 


SCOTCH  KIRK  CASE. 


mean  ingenuity  was  evidently  requirod,  but  tho  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Irvine  proved  themselves  equal  to  tho  task. 
Dispensing  with  the  formality  of  an  accusation,  they 
boldly  summoned  the  suspended  clergyman  to  their  bar, 
and  asked  him  a  series  of  questions  in  the  ho[)o  that  ho 
would  criminate  himself  by  his  answers.  These  qncs- 


Prosccutions  for  heresy  have  not  of  late  been  success-  tions  are  curiosities,  and  throw  a  flood  of  light  upon  tho 


ful  in  either  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches  of  Scotland. 
The  clerical  heretics  have  uniformly  been  among  the 
ablest  of  their  order,  and  there  is  now  hardly  a  clergy¬ 
man  of  any  eminence  in  the  Established,  the  Free,  or 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  who  has  not  been 


case.  Wo  shall  reproduce  the  most  important  of  tho 
queries,  for  the  amusement  rather  than  the  edification 
of  our  readers.  Tho  second  of  tho  series  ran  [is  follows  : 
“  Did  you  on  the  Sunday  of  the  re-opening  of  tho  church 
after  repairs  say  from  the  pulpit  there  were  a  number  of 
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actually  prosecuted,  or  threatened  with  a  prosecution,  vulgar  people  in  the  congregation  ?  ”  If  this  culprit, 
for  heresy.  But  public  opinion  has  in  every  instance  against  whom  no  accusation  was  made,  did  use  those 
pronounced  itself  so  emphatically  in  favour  of  the  words,  they  ought  at  least  to  have  been  thought  less 
heretic,  that  his  clerical  brethren  have  not  found  it  heinous  in  the  eyes  of  his  clerical  inteiTOgators  than  tho 
advisable  to  proceed  to  extremities.  The  people  of  published  declaration  of  one  of  the  ablest  and  bo^t 

Scotland  have,  indeed,  begun  to  manifest  a  strong  and  known  clergymen  in  tho  Established  Church  of  Scot- 

general  aversion  to  the  old  clerical  mode  of  checking  the  land,  that  “the  churches  are  infested  with  a  body  of 
progress  of  free-thought  by  persecution,  and  the  discus-  incapable  and  ignorant  persons,  who  should  never  have 
sions  that  have  taken  place  on  tho  disputed  points  of  been  allowed  to  speak  from  a  pulpit.”  But  let  us 
doctrine  involved  in  each  successive  heresy  case  have  continue  our  quotations :  “  In  preaching  from  Isainli 
revealed  the  existence  of  a  wide-spread  dissatisfaction  ix.,  6,  did  you  make  the  precious  promise  therein 
with  the  standards  of  the  Church.  Prosecutions  for  heresy  contained  teach,  first,  reverence  to  superiors;  second, 
m  Scotland  have  not  been  answering  any  of  the  purposes  reverence  to  inferiors  ;  and  third,  reverence  to  equals  ? 

were  intended  to  serve.  The  heretics  have  not  been  The  next  question,  we  apprehend,  was  considerod 
effectively  punished  and  suppressed,  although  they  have  the  most  serious  of  the  lot.  “Did  you  say  to  your 

been  annoyed  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  evoke  popular  colleague,  Mr  Hamilton,  ‘  What  you  call  the  Gospel 

Sympathy,  and  tho  prosecutions  instituted  against  them  has  been  preached  long  enough  ;  I  will  preach  common 
have,  more  than  anything  else,  contributed  to  the  dis-  sense,  and  get  all  the  sceptics  to  come  and  hear  me . 
^mination  of  liberal  theological  opinion  in  Scotland.  We  are  reminded  of  the  lines  in  Burns  which  record  that 
In  these  circumstances  it  is  not  astonishing  that  the  “  common  sense,  that  imp  o’  hell,”  made  an  intrusion 
clerical  heretic-hunters  of  that  country  have  considered  into  the  .Laigh  Kirk  of  Kilmaniock  on  a  previous 
it  necessary  to  change  their  plan  of  procedure,  and  that  occasion,  and  created  a  disturbance.  The  only  other 
*  new  method  of  dealing  with  heretics  has  been  dis-  extract  from  this  catechism  we  feel  tempted  to  nmke 
severed,  which  is  certainly  not  liable  to  the  same  is  the  question,  “  Did  you  say  from  the  pulpit  that  God 
objections  as  the  old  one.  was  the  author  of  religion,  and  that  the  Devil  was  the 


authors  of  this  latest  ecclesiastical  novelty  are  author  of  theology  ?  ”  As  a  matter  of  course,  Mr 
^0  Established  Presbyteiy  of  Irvine ;  and,  after  spend-  I  Hamilton’s  colleague,  whose  name,  we  may  mention,  is 
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Mr  Webster,  replied  to  these  questions  in  the  proverbially 
Scoteh  fashion  by  asking  another.  He  very  naturally  re¬ 
quested  to  be  informed  whether  there  was  any  charge 
against  him,  and,  if  so,  what  was  the  nature  of  it,and  who 
were  hisaccusers.  This  lineofdefence  disclosed  a  weakness 
in  the  new'  mode  of  dealing  with  heretics  ;  but  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Irvine  were  not  to  be  baffled,  and  Mr  Webster’s 
refusal  to  answer  their  questions  until  he  knew  what 
position  he  w  as  placed  in  was  instantly  declared  to  be 
an  act  of  contumacy.  An  appeal  against  this  decision 
has  been  made  to  the  Synod ;  but  the  Presbytery,  no 
later  than  Tuesday  last,  were  busily  engaged  in  prose¬ 
cuting  their  experiment,  which,  however,  made  no  pro¬ 
gress,  owing  apparently  to  the  absence  of  the  suspected, 
but  unaccused,  culprit. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  this  case  on  which  we  must 
say  a  few  words,  as  it  illustrates  the  increasing  alienation^ 
of  the  Scottish  people  from  their  clergy.  The  attitude 
which  the  Low  Church  congregation  have  assumed  in 
this  matter  is  highly  significant.  They  have  stigmatised 
the  action  of  their  Kirk  Session  and  Presbytery  in  for¬ 
cible  but,  at  the  same  time,  moderate  language ;  and 
there  can  bo  no  doubt  that  they  represent  the  feeling  of 
the  great  body  of  the  Scottish  laity.  Moreover,  they 
hav'C  expressed  their  strong  desire  for  a  change  in  the 
constitution  of  the  kirk,  which  would  give  the  members 
of  the  congregations  a  greater  amount  of  control  over 
their  ministers.  “  How  great  events  from  trivial  causes 
spring  ”  is  a  remark  that  has  been  frequently  exemplified 
in  ecclesiastical  history. 


education,  in  which  he  has  long  taken  an  interest  highly 
creditable  to  himself,  and  for  which  he  has  received 
much  credit.  The  chief  points  of  his  address  were  an 
attack  on  the  Government  for  withdrawing  Mr  Forster 
from  the  Education  Office  to  manage  the  Ballot  Bill 
and  a  complaint  that  the  Nonconformists  are  so  un¬ 
reasonable  as  to  object  to  pay  for  the  fees  of  children 
who  may  be  sent  to  Church  schools.  He  spoke  strongly 
for  the  appointment  of  an  Education  Minister,  not  for¬ 
getting  to  credit  himself  with  a  remarkable  prophecy. 
He  seems,  in  an  address  at  Manchester,  to  have  prophe¬ 
sied  that  the  education  question  would  only  be  settled 
“  when  the  Ministers  of  the  Queen  shall  determine  to 
grapple  with  it  with  courage  and  determination.”  Mr 
Forster  did  so  grapple  with  it,  and  yet  the  question  is 
not  “  settled.”  Another  and  important  topic  enlarged 
upon  by  the  honourable  baronet  was  the  creation  of  a 
system  of  technical  education.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  technical  ignorance  of  our  artisans  has  seriously 
hampered  the  progress  of  our  commercial  transactions, 
and  is  likely,  in  the  future,  to  destroy  our  old  manufac¬ 
turing  supremacy.  Even  our  supplies  of  coal  and  iron, 
and  the  natural  talent  of  the  population,  will  be  wasted, 
if  they  are  not  turned  to  account  by  an  educated  people. 
It  is  one  thing,  however,  to  recommend  technical  educa¬ 
tion,  but  it  is  a  long  step  to  say  that  the  Government 
ought  at  once  to  open  schools  of  technical  instruction. 
In  the  present  lamentable  state  of  elementary  education 
such  liberality  would  be  thrown  away,  '^ere  is  no  use 
in  attempting  technical  education  without  a  solid  basis  of 
preliminary  teaching.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  the 
first  demands  for  technical  instruction  met  by  voluntary 
effort,  by  the  liberality  of  manufacturers,  and  the 
enlightened  zeal  of  educational  reformers.  But,  at  any 
rate,  we  have  got  to  the  first  stage  in  reform ;  we  are  all 
convinced  that  “  something  must  be  done.” 

The  most  wonderful,  although  by  far  the  shortest, 
part  of  Sir  John  Pakington’s  speech  was  the  last,  in 
which  he  discoursed  on  the  condition  of  the  working 
man.  Sir  John  preaches  the  gospel  of  discontent.  He 
bids  the  working  men  look  to  the  houses  they  live  in, 
the  food  they  eat,  and  the  prices  they  pay,  and  feel  dis¬ 
gusted;  and  he  bids  them  compare  their  position  with 
the  foreign  labourer,  and  feel  more  disgusted.  “  He 
will  feel  that  a  SpitaJfields  weaver,  paying  a  rent  for 
his  hovel  of  5s.  per  week,  and  a  Lake  Zurich  weaver, 
sitting  rent  free  in  the  middle  of  his  homestead,  with 
house  and  food  around  him,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 


SIR  JOHN  PAKINGTON  ON  SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 

The  Social  Science  Association  opened  its  fourteenth 
annual  Congress  at  Leeds  on  Tuesday.  Sir  John 
Pakington  was  chairman,  and  took  up  the  mantle  of 
discursive  oratory  so  long  worn  by  the  ingenious  and 
versatile  ex-Chancellor,  Lord  Brougham.  His  address, 
however,  instead  of  roaming  at  large  over  all  the  depart¬ 
ments,  was  confined  to  the  rather  wide  subject  of 
Elementary  and  Technical  Education,  and  the  condition 
of  the  British  artisan.  If  it  served  any  useful  purpose, 
w  e  might  inquire  how  the  name  of  “  Science  ”  could  be 
ap[)licd  to  tliis  introductory  oration.  The  speech  was 
one  that,  three-fourths  of  it,  might  very  w'ell  have  been 
delivered  from  the  front  Opposition  bench,  and  the 
remaining  fourth  to  a  constituency  that  somehow 
believed  that  Sir  John  Pakington,  if  sent  to  Parliament, 
would  feduce  the  price  of  butter.  Now,  speeches 
fitted  for  the  hustings  or  the  House  of  Commons 
hardly  fall  under  the  denomination  of  “  Science.” 
Science  is  supposed  to  deal  with  selected  classes 
©f  phenomena,  according  to  methods  laboriously  elabo¬ 
rated  and  painfully  applied.  The  results  wo  expect 
are  wide,  general  truths,  clearly  established,  inti¬ 
mately  connected,  and  commanding  general,  if  not 
universal,  assent  from  all  authorities.  The  discussions 
©f  scientific  men  are  also  supposed  to  be  removed  from 
the  decision  of  the  general  public,  who  are  admitted 
into  the  sanctuary  not  as  critics,  but  as  awe-struck 
learners.  The  social  science,  hoNvever,  deals  with 
topics  of  a  vague  and  general  description  ;  it  has 
no  general  ]>rinciplcs  beyond  the  common  sense  of 
the  auditors,  and  its  meetings  are  generally  enlivened  by 
disagreement,  not  on  points  of  subordinate  detail,  but 
on  the  most  fundamental  articles.  Hegel  attempted  to 
construct  a  social  science,  so  Comte ;  whether  they  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  doing  more  than  spinning  phantasmal  theories, 
wo  need  not  inquire;  but,  at  all  events,  they  went 
about  it  in  the  right  way,  if  they  wished  to  get  science. 
Nothing  of  the  sort  is  to  bo  found  in  the  Social  Science 
Association,  and  much  of  the  criticism  with  w'hich  it 
has  been  assailed  is  fair  and  reasonable.  It  has  been 
felt,  however,  that  the  Association  has  done  a  useful 
work,  and,  although  it  would  have  been  more  correctly 
named  the  Soci^  Reform  Association,  other  friends 
of  social  progress  will  not  quarrel  over  the  name.  Per¬ 
haps,  from  prudential  considerations,  the  word  “  Science” 
was  wisely  used.  That  word  has  a  charm  for  many 
|>cople,  who  imperfectly  comprehend  its  meaning ;  and, 
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tic  government,  they  look  rather  shy  at  Sir  John’s 
offer  if  he  is  put  in  office,  to  give  them  good  houses  and 

good  food  at  cheap  prices  ,  .  j.  , 

®  -VVhat  is  the  cause  of  high  rents  r  Do  builders  make 
enormous  profits  from  houses  ?  We  doubt  whether  they 
have  not  often  failed  to  make  even  an  ordinary  profit. 
The  only  circumstance  that  can  artificially  raise  the 
price  of  houses  is  the  monopoly  of  land.  A  small  patch 
of  ground  in  the  Citv  of  London,  no  bigger  than  a  good- 
sized  garden,  costs  about  30,000Z.  Street  improvements 
are  aWntely  stopped  from  the  impossibility  of  paying 
the  enormous  sums  demanded  for  sites.  If  wo  had 
cheap  land,  we  should  no  doubt  have  very  much  cheaper 
houses.  But  is  that  Sir  John’s  scheme  ?  We  doubt  very 
much  whether  he  will  be  able  to  carry  his  party  with 
him  to  the  cry  of  “  cheap  land,”  or  “  every  man  his 
own  landlord.”  We  altogether  deny  that  rents  are 
excessive  in  any  other  sense  than  that,  owing  to  the 
dearth  of  land,  working  men  can  ill  afford  to  pay  the 
market  price.  Viewed  commercially,  house-building 
is,  on  the  average,  not  a  better  or  worse  speculation  than 
any  other  business ;  so  long  as  land  is  a  monopoly  there 
is  no  limit  to  the  rents,  except  the  inability  of  anybody 
to  pay  them.  To  exclaim  against  high  rents  without 
touching  the  land  monopoly  is  the  height  of  self-contra¬ 
diction,  or  of  clap-trap.  The  only  other  circumstance 
that  affects  rents  and  the  price  of  food,  in  low  localities, 
is  the  immense  risk  of  non-payment.  People  who  are  so 
poor  as  to  be  unable  to  buy  more  than  a  pennyworth  of 
tea  at  a  time,  and  often  only  on  credit,  must  pay 
their  rents  every  week.  But  for  weekly  collections,  no 
rents  could  ever  be  collected  in  the  poorest  districts. 
It  is  a  matter  that  requires  no  demonstration,  that  if  rents 
have  to  be  collected  weekly  in  small  sums  from  numerous 
tenants,  the  rents  must  be  large  enough  to  cover  the  costs 
of  collection  and  the  risk  of  defaulters,  as  well  as  the 
ordinary  tear-and-wear  of  houses,  and  return  for  capital 
invested.  The  real  evil  to  be  grappled  with  is  not  the 
extortion  of  landlords,  but  the  abject  poverty  of  the 
people.  Respectable  artisans  do  not,  and  need  not,  pay 
relatively  more  for  their  houses  than  richer  folks .  All 
alike  suffer  from  the  monopoly  of  land,  but  that  is  not 
one  of  the  things  that  we  fancy  Sir  John  Pakington  would 
like  to  touch  even  with  his  little  finger.  The  strangest 
demand,  however,  that  Sir  John  makes  on  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  “  an  adequate  supply  of  good  food  at  fair  cost.” 
It  is,  perhaps,  intentional,  but  he  keeps  it  a  profound 
secret  how  this  is  to  be  accomplished.  Perhaps  it  is  un¬ 
reasonable  to  ask  him  to  divulge  his  plan  ;  perhaps,  like 
Trochu,  he  has  a  plan ;  and  we  shall  therefore  eagerly 
look  forward  to  the  time  when  Sir  John  returns  to  the 
Treasury- bench,  and  gives  an  adequate  supply  of  good 
food  at  a  fair  price.  After  all,  we  ask  ourselves,  is  Sir 
John  wrious  ?  Does  he  really  mean  to  compete  with  the 
Chartists  and  Communists  in  Political  Economy  ?  If 
there  is  any  branch  of  social  science  that  may  be  called 
a  science,  it  is  Political  Economy.  But  Sir  John  seems 
to  have  left  his  Political  Economy  at  home,  and  to  have 
^de  himself,  while  President  of  the  Social  Science 
Congress,  as  unscientific  as  possible. 


to  have  rights.  Rights  belonged  to  sovereigns  alone. 
Duties  were  enough  for  all  other  mortals.  When  a 
nation  presumed  to  dispute  the  self-evidence  of  the 
maxim,  the  appropriate  arguments  were  never  found 
wanting  in  the  shape  of  lanzknechts  and  pikeraen  in 
former  days,  of  dragoons  and  musketeers  and  artillery 
at  a  more  recent  period,  in  order  to  point  the  error  of 
their  way  to  discontented  populations.  It  was  the  funda¬ 
mental  article  of  the  Hapsburg  Athanasian  Creed  that 
slaves  were  always  jireferable  to  allies.  In  the  present 
however,  and  amid  the  threatening  conjunctures  of 
contemporary  politics,  the  time-honoured  doctrine  has 
received  more  than  one  rude  assault.  Hungary,  that 
ancient  patient  of  blood-and-iron  Sangrados,  has  seen 
herself  restored  to  her  rank  among  the  nations,  while, 
since  Hungary  herself  was  not  adverse  to  practising  the 
principles  by  which  she  was  to  suffer  so  terribly,  she 
also  has  been  compelled  to  yield  to  the  Slavs  of  Agram 
some  of  the  liberties  which  have  been  i  ° 
successfully  claimed  by  the  Magyars  of  Posth 
has  got  much,  and  is  promised  more, 


at  length 
I.  Galicia 
Bohemia  could 
not  be  left  out  of  the  programme  of  reformation  ami 
restitution.  It  is  already  certain  that  the  question  of 
Czech  autonomy  is  as  good  as  settled.  Beyond  thoso 
general  and  imperial  subjects  of  foreign  policy  which 
form  the  natural  domain  of  the  action  of  the  Keichsh  g 
or  Imperial  Parliament,  all  matters  affecting  Bohemia 
are  to  be  regulated  by  the  Diet  of  Bohemia.  It  is  in 
this  manner  that  the  difficulty  of  conciliating  the 
independence  of  the  individual  State  with  the  interests 
of  the  general  federation  is  to  bo  obviated.  In 
Bohemia,  however,  this  is  only  to  obviate  a  portion  of 
the  difliculty. 

The  population  of  Bohemia  is  not  homogeneous* 
Out  of  the  total  number  of  5,000,000  inhabitant-*, 
nearly  1,500,000  are  of  German  origin,,  and  it  is 
to  bo  remembered  that  this .  foreign  minority  have 
hitherto  been  the  real  rulers,  as  being  the  Hapsburg 
garrison  in  the  subjugated  land.  As  usually  happens 
where  one  race  has  been  pitted  against  another 
to  suppress  their  aspirations  and  perpetuate  their 
abasement,  the  dominant  caste  have  imbibed  the 
bitterest  sentiments  of  intolerant  contempt  towards 
the  hereditary  bondsmen  whom  they  have  never 
been  tanght  to  regard  as  co-equals  and  fellow-citizens. 
Now,  however,  the  despised  Czech,  always  probably 
his  superior  in  natural  intelligence,  is  fast  becoming 
the  'rival  of  the  German  in  acquired  culture.  Tha 
Bohemian  schools  w'ero  famous  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
The  doctors  of  Prague  were  among  the  first  to  raise  and 
discuss  the  abstruse  questions  of  theology  and  meta¬ 
physics  which  afterwards  divided  the  Christian  world 
into  opposite  camps  at  the  time  of  the  great  dissensions 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  the  sphere  of  military 
capacity,  the  Bohemian  Ziska  recast  the  whole  system 
of  ancient  war.  The  dreaded  Wallenstein  was  a  Czech 
of  the  purest  blood.  At  the  present  moment,  two  Czech 
scholars,  the  learned  Drs  Jirecek  and  Habietinek,  are 
among  the  Cabinet  Ministers  of  the  Empire.  Besides, 
if  the  Czechs  little  more  than  double  the  Gormans  in 
Bohemia  proper,  the  numbers  of  their  race  inhabiting 
the  related  provinces  of  Moravia  and  Silesia  bring  up 
the  total  of  the  Czech  nationality  to  upwards  of  5,000,000. 
It  becomes  clearly  dangerous,  with  the  great  Slav  Em¬ 
pire  of  Russia  so  near  at  hand,  to  trample  any  longer  oa 
a  Slav  people  so  vigorous  and  co  strong.  For  the  future, 
at  any  rate,  there  is  no  fear  of  the  interests  of  the 
masses  in  Bohemia  being  eny  longer  subordinated  to 
the  caste  instincts  of  their  former  masters.  By  the 
showing  of  German  authorities,  who  reluctantly  confess 
that  the  old  days  of  insult  with  impunity  are  past,  the 
majority  of  the  people  will  also  have  the  majority  of  the 
representative  body. 

According  to  the  Allgemetne  Zeitung^  out  of  the  241 
members  of  the  Bohemian  Landtag,  the  German  party 
can  under  no  possible  circumstances  reckon  on  more 
than  120  votes.  That  they  can  reckon  by  any  chance 
on  so  many  proves  that  they  are  represented  out 
of  proportion  to  their  numbers.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
fhaf,  tho  Diets  throuerhout  Austria  are  electeH 


HOME  RULE  IN  BOHEMIA. 

Count  Hoheuwarth’s  policy  of  conciliation  towards 
the  nationalities  continues  to  develop  itself  from  day  to 
day  with  that  firmness  and  decision  which  have  uni- 
mrmly  marked  the  administration  of  the  present  Austrian 
Bramier.  The  latest  event  in  the  progress  of  the  con- 
Btffutional  struggle  is  also  the  most  important  and  sig¬ 
nificant.  The  relations  of  Bohemia  to  the  other  States 
of  the  Empire  have  been  from  time  immemorial  a  source 
Hi  ^  Imperial  statesmen.  In  old  times 

dependence  of  the  Czech  kingdom  was  as  much  a 
and  a  danger  as  it  is  now.  Austrian  statesmen, 
the  iron  politicians  who  made  the  name  of  Hapsburg  the 
rror  of  every  free  community  within  reach  of  the 
Hapsburg  arm,  were  not  exactly  the  sort  of  persons  to 
deal  with  independent  rights.  They  had  only  one  recipe 
or  Such  obnoxious  disorders.  People  had  no  business 
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on  the  principle  of  class  representation.  This  being 
understood,  out  of  the  70  members  returned  by  the  great 
proprietors,  between  20  and  40  are  certain  to  bo  sup¬ 
porters  of  Czech  interests.  Of  the  72  municipal 
deputies,  31  will  be  Germans  and  41  Czechs.  Of  90 
rural  deputies,  there  will  be  31  Germans,  but  59  Czechs. 
There  remain  12  votes  to  represent  particular  interests, 
and  all  will  to  a  certainty  be  cast  in  favour  of  the 
national  party. 

The  question  of  language  raises  another  and  most 
serious  difficulty,  which  Count  Hohenwarth  proposes  to 
remove  by  legislation  of  the  most  scrupulously  impartial 
character. 

Tho  histoiy  of  the  resuscitation  of  the  Czech  language 
presents  features  of  curious  interest.  When  after 
the  death  -  like  slumber  of  a  hundred  years,  the 
Czech  nationality  began  again  slowly  and  painfully  to 
revive  towards  the  close  of  last  century,  and  more 
decidedly  and  unmistakeably  at  the  commencement  of 
the  present  ago,  the  most  faithful,  and  for  a  long 
time  the  sole  guardians  of  its  weakness  were  the 
Czech  clergy.  Only  in  the  poorest  and  remotest 
parishes  did  a  few  remains  of  the  old  national  language 
and  customs  continue  to  exist.  Almost  the  only 
representatives  of  Czech  literature  w'ere  the  prayer- 
books  in  use  among  some  of  the  most  rustic  communi¬ 
ties,  and  the  semi-controversial  tracts  which  the  Jesuits 
had  compiled  in  the  dialect  of  the  poor  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  their  missionary  enterprise  among  even 
the  humblest  classes.  In  the  dust  of  old  libraries  in  old 
feudal  mansions,  whose  degenerate  proprietors  had  fallen 
away  from  the  spirit  of  their  ancestors,  lay  the  only 
other  monuments  and  documents  of  a  bygone  glory 
that  none  expected,  and  few  hoped,  w’ould  ever  return. 
From  tho  village  pulpit,  and -in  the  village  school, 
however,  the  priest,  who  was  often  also  tho  school¬ 
master,  kept  alive  by  his  discourses  the  decaying  idiom 
of  the  land.  Hussite  congregations,  too,  that  still  pre¬ 
served  tho  recollection  of  the  times  when  the  Taborites 
went  out  to  w'ar  with  the  outnumbering  Germans,  heard 
with  rapture  tho  sacred  texts  still  quoted  and  still 
expounded  by  pastors  whose  orders  had  descended  to 
them  from  the  teachers  assembled  on  Ziska’s  Holy 
Mount.  But  now  the  long-despised  language  is  univer¬ 
sally  spoken  among  all  who  take  pride — and  what  Czech 
does  not  ? — in  belonging  to  the  race  of  the  fierce  Wen¬ 
zels  and  sage  Podiebrads  of  tho  past.  It  now  only 
remains  to  regulate  by  some  just  compromise  the  rela¬ 
tive  positions  of  tho  official  German  that  is  fast  being 
thrust,  from  its  seat  of  office,  and  the  national  tongue 
that  by  tho  mere  force  of  events  is  asserting  its  inevi¬ 
table  supremacy.  Count  Hohenwarth  has  endeavoured 
to  solve  this  problem  in  a  manner  that  may  satisfy 
national  rights  and  national  pride  with  the  least  possible 
affront  to  German  sentiment. 

The  Bill  w  hich  is  to  regulate  the  questions  in  dispute 
contains  fifteen  paragraphs.  Tho  first  three  paragraphs 
constitute  a  preamble,  in  which  the  Bohemian  and 
German  races  in  the  Kingdom  of  Bohemia  are  declared 
to  possess  an  equal  right,  in  all  the  relations  of  public 
and  private  life,  to  respect  for  their  nationalities 
and  to  use  of  their  national  idioms.  The  principle 
of  equality  is  to  be  strictly  observed  in  all  matters 
connected  with  appointment  to  offices,  official  and 
business  communications,  and  public  education.  The 
laws  of  tho  country  are  to  be  promulgated  in  both  the 
languages  of  tho  country.  At  all  meetings  of  the  Land¬ 
tag  every  member  can  use  at  his  option  either  Czech  or 
German.  All  messages  of  the  Government  to  the 
Landtag,  all  proposals  and  resolutions  as  well  as  all 
minutes  of  proceedings  in  the  same,  are  to  be  written 
in  both  tongues.  The  President  of  the  Landtag  is  to 
know  both  Czech  and  German.  For  purposes  of  con¬ 
venience  tho  Landtag  is  to  be  divided  into  two  curia}, 
one  for  the  German-speaking,  and  one  for  tho  Czech¬ 
speaking  deputies. 

If  some  of  these  regulations  seem  cumbrous,  it  is 
evident  that  at  least  they  pi'esent  the  only  means  for 
avoiding  the  impossible  alternative  of  forcing  a  German 
uniformity  on  Czechs,  or  a  Czech  uniformity  on  Germans. 


Unfortunately,  the  partisans  of  German  ascendancy 
Lave  been  too  long  accustomed  to  treat  the  various  Slav 
nationalities  of  the  Empire  as  natural  inferiors  and  helots 
to  allow  them  to  accept  the  advent  of  equality  without 
the  exhibition  of  the  wildest  rage  and  exasperation.  The 
simple  concession  of  equal  rights  to  Bohemians  in  their 
own  county  has  sufficed  to  convert  the  mass  of  Austro- 
Germans  into  political  bedlamites  who,  if  their /)wn 
declarations  are  to  be  accepted,  are  capable  of  any  act  of 
dangerous  lunacy.  It  appears  as  if,  since  the  victories  of 
the  Franco-German  war  especially,  the  German  race  hare 
regularly  run  mad  with  overweening  vanity.  To  listen  to 
them,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  defeat  of  forces  only  half  as 
numerous  w  as  a  feat  of  arms  so  tremendous  that  none  but 
Germans  could  be  capable  of  it.  On  the  strength  of  their 
invincibility,  the  Germans  of  Austria  are  now  threatening 
their  fellow-subjects  with  the  vengeance  of  Germany  for 
presuming  to  ignore  the  ineffable  supremacy  of  the  “Noble 
Teutons.”  Indeed,  some  journals  of  Germany  have  taken 
up  the  cry,  and  we  are  assured  by  tho  last  number  of 
the  Preussischen  Jahrhucher,  an  organ  of.  the  powerful 
National-Liberal  party, — which  may  be  national,  but  is 
certainly  not  liberal, — that  the  German  Empire  may  have 
to  show  Austria  a  less  friendly  countenance  than  the 
visage  presented  at  Ischl,  Gastein,  and  Salzburg.  If 
Count  von  Hohenwarth,”  the  Prussian  organ  continues, 
“makes  use  of  his  majority  to  give  the  uncultivated 
Slavs  the  mastery  in  the  western  half  of  the  Em¬ 
pire,  if,  on  the  very  borders  of  Prussia,  Saxony,  and 
Bavaria,  he  degrades  the  Bohemian  Germans  to  parias 
of  the  Czechs,  must  it  not  be  that  the  German  nation 
and  government  will  in  the  end  find  it  impossible  to  look 
on  with  friendly  or  even  nenti*al  eyes  ?”  This  is  a  sug¬ 
gestive  commentary  on  Prince  Bismarck’s  recent  endea¬ 
vour  to  find  an  ally  in  Austria.  When  Germans  beyond 
the  border  express  themselves  so  strongly,  it  is  unneces¬ 
sary  to  say  that  the  language  of  the  Austro-German  press 
is  something  that  requires  to  be  heard  in  order  to  be 
imagined.  The  Nem  Freie  Presse^  Nettes  Wiener  Tagf- 
hlatt,  and  similar  prints  can  only  be  described,  in  fact, 
to  be  alternating  between  shrieks  of  hysterical  passion 
and  wailings  of  maudlin  sentimentality  at  the  prospect 
of  the  co-equal  fellow-citizenship  which  they  see  before 
them. 

The  Germans  have  allowed  their  insane  anger  to  carry 
them  so  far  as  actually  to  refuse  to  take  any  part  in  the 
forthcoming  session  of  the  Beichsrath.  The  step  is  at 
once  reprehensible  and  ludicrous.  Reprehensible  because 
such  conduct  tends  to  render  Parliamentary  govern¬ 
ment  impossible,  and  because  the  Germans,  above  all, 
have  been  accustomed  to  denounce  this  policy  of  absten¬ 
tion.  Ludicrous,  because  the  Germans  are  in  such  a 
complete  minority  that  their  absence  will  not  affect  the 
validity  of  "hny  measures  which  the  Reichsrath  may 
desire  to  pass. 


HOW  TO  GET  RID  OF  TOUTING  CLERKS. 

Some  recent  disclosures  regarding  a  class  of  persons 
who  have  received  the  name  of  “  touts  ”  throw  light  not 
only  on  the  nature  of  the  legal  profession,  but  on  the 
administration  of  the  criminal  law.  To  begin  with  the 
higher  branch  of  the  profession,  it  is  said  that  some 
bairisters  practising  at  the  Old  Bailey  keep  two  or  three 
clerks,  who  are  employed  for  the  purpose  of  soliciting 
briefs  for  their  masters ;  it  is  also  said  that  some  i^6 
briefs  marked  with  the  legal  guinea,  but  for  which,  m 
truth,  much  smaller  sums  are  gladly  accepted.  A 
is  raised  for  the  punishment  of  the  offenders,  and  tne 
Inna  of  Court  are  taunted  with  a  “  masterly  inactivity 
that  must  degrade  and  destroy  a  splendid  profession. 
Without  examining  the  policy  of  stringent  and  coercive 
measures  against  the  erring  wearers  of  stuff*  gowns,  we 
may  be  permitted  to  inquire  what  is  the  effect  ot  c 
system  of  protection  at  the  bar  on  public  interests,  an 
specially  on  tho  interests  of  their  criminal  clients. 

By  a  law,  not  w'ritten  in  any  statute-book, 
exorable  as  an  Act  of  Parliament,  a  barrister  is  fo^i  ® 
nntr  hnnnrnrlum  below  a  nuinea.  The  efleC 
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the  services  of  counsel  in  the  defence  of  accused  persons,  The  same  rule,  however,  turns  to  the  advantage  of  a 
when  no  attorney  is  engaged,  at  a  lower  figure  than  prisoner  defended  bv  counsel.  When  one  speaks  for 
two  pounds.  The  cases  in  which  counsel  are  engaged  one’s  self,  a  greater  degree  of  frankness  in  explanation 
directly  by  the  client  are  few,  and  only  on  the  side  of  is  expected ;  but  through  the  mouth  of  counsel  the  jury 
the  defence.  As  a  rule,  an  attorney  is  indispensable  as  are  content  to  take  whatever  is  offered,  and  no  topic  is 
an  intermediary  ;  none  but  the  simplest  cases  can  be  insisted  on  with  more  frequency  or  vehemence  than  that 
entrusted  to  counsel  without  their  assistance.  But,  the  prisoner’s  mouth  is  closed.  Thus  the  rule  of  law 
assuming  that  an  attorney’s  service  could  be  dispensed  that  forbids  the  examination  of  prisoners  operates  very 
with,  practically  the  lowest  sum  for  which  legal  advice  oft«n  in  favour  of  those  defended  by  counsel,  but  puts 
und  help  can  be  obtained  is  two  pounds.  Now,  to  those  the  undefended  prisoners  to  a  great  disadvantage, 
who  are  familiar  with  the  class  from  which  the  majority  The  theory  npon  which  the  administration  of  oar 
ofsHspected  cnminals  come,  it  IS  superBuous  to  say  that  criminal  law  rests  is  very  unfavourable  to  undefended 
such  a  sum  is  quite  ]j>®yond  their  ability.  The  clever  prisoners.  The  prosecutor  and  the  prisoner  are  looked 
and  practised  scoundrel,  the  professional  burglar,  the  upon  as  two  hostile  parties  having  a  quarrel  between 
wealthy  owner  of  a  receiving- shop,  can  and  do  command  themselves,  and  forced  to  fight  it  out  in  the  presence  of 
the  services  of  the  sharpest  attorneys  and  most  skilful  an  impartial  judge,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  the  rules 
counsel.  The  fraternity  of  professional  criminals  re-  of  the  combat  are  fairly  observed  by  both.  Or  if  we  should 
cognises  the  duty  and  wisdom  of  helping  such  of  its  vary  the  simile,  and  speak  of  criminals  as  wild  beasts  to  be 
membei’s  as  get  into  trouble,  and  the  accomplished  hunted  down,  the  paramount  object  would  be  not  simply 
blackguard  seldom  languishes  without  assistance  from  to  secure  the  quarry,  but  to  do  it  in  a  sportsmanlike 
his  “pals.”  But  the  novices  in  crime,  or  the  timid,  fashion.  This  may  be  very  well  in  its  way,  but  the 
friendless  ones,  whose  poverty  and  companionship  ex-  pursuit  of  undefended  prisoners  has  little  of  the  excite* 
pose  them  to  suspicion,  and  sometimes  to  the  ordeal  of  ment  of  the  chase  ;  it  resembles  more  the  noble  sport  of 
a  trial  and  the  infliction  of  a  suitable  sentence,  are  with-  Hurlingham.  The  prisoner  is  almost  invariably  over- 
out  the  re.sources  of  those  who  have  graduated  in  Pen-  matched,  and  the  conditions  of  the  game  are  most 
tonville,  or  helped  to  make  the  breakwaters  at  Portland,  unequal.  In  order  to  give  the  English  system  fair- 
In  the  rude  company  of  a  twopenny  lodging-house  some  play,  and  when  it  gets  fair-play  it  is  by  no  means  a  bad 
unfortunate  persons  fall  victims  to  error  and  suspicion,  system,  the  prisoner  ought  to  bo  defended  by  counsel, 
who  have  never  succumbed  to  temptation.  For  all  such.  In  this  way  only  can  the  difficulties  he  has  to  encounter* 
in  the  hour  of  their  sorest  need,  neither  counsel  nor  be  met  by  an  adequate  force.  But  how  is  this  to  be 
attorneys  are  found,  and  the  poor,  ignorant,  trembling  done  ? 

wretches  are  confronted  with  an  indifferent  judge,  hostile  We  have  seen  that  the  cost  of  employing  counsel, 

counsel,  and  callous  spectators.  even  without  attorneys,  is  far  beyond  the  means  of  the 

It  has  been  justly  observed  by  an  eminent  critic  of  majority  of  prisoners.  The  consequence  is  that  most 
English  criminal  law  that  the  procedure  of  our  courts,  cases,  even  grave  ones,  are  undefended.  To  remedy  this 
highly  calculated  as  it  is  in  the  hands  of  an  astute  ©vil,  several  means  may  be  adopted.  The  practices 
counsel  to  aid  the  escape  of  the  guilty,  is  more  upfavour-  ascribed  to  “touting  clerks”  suggest  one  remedy; — ^it 
able  to  undefended  prisoners  than  even  the  severe,  harsh,  jg  jq  depart  from  the  time-honoured  minimum  fee — the 
and  inquisitorial  system  of  French  law.  One  of  the  guinea,  and  to  allow  each  counsel  to  take  what  he 
points  of  our  law  that  has  obtained  the  warmest,  and  ^gn  get.  This  plan  may  at  once  be  dismissed  as  un- 
not  altogether  unmerited,  encomiums  of  judicial  writers,  likely  to  obtain  support.  It  will  be  said  that  barristers 
18  cross-examination.  In  the  hands  of  a  man  who  knows  ought  to  compete  with  each  other  by  their  excellence,  not 
how  to  use  it,  no  weapon  is  more  fitted  to  detect  impos-  ly  their  cheapness.  Whether  there  is  force  in  this 
tore,  or  confound  malicious  schemers.  But  it  would  be  reason,  or  whether  the  bar,  like  any  business,  should  be 
as  reasonable  to  expect  a  bear  to  play  on  the  violin,  as  left  to  unrestricted  competition,  wo  need  not  at  present 
an  ignorant,  inexperienced  man  to  use  the  delicate  inquire.  Another  way  of  removing  the  evil  would  be  to 
incisiveness  of  cross-examination.  The  efforts  of  pri-  have  poor  prisoners  defended  at  the  cost  of  the  county, 
soners  to  employ  that  weapon  are  painful  to  see.  When  Let  the  public  maintain  a  staff  of  advocates  to  assist,  by 
a  witness  is  examined  for  the  prosecution,  the  judge  in-  defending  prisoners,  in  tho  satisfactory  administration 
forms  the  prisoner  that  he  may  now  ask  any  questions  of  the  criminal  law.  This  suggestion  may  also  be 
wthe  witness.  The  prisoner  begins,  “Joe  said  1  was  dismissed.  The  local  rates  are  too  heavy  already  to 
beside  the  public-house,  but  I  wasn’t.”  “  Stop,  stop,”  admit  of  such  a  burden,  and  it  is  hopeless  to  look  to  the 
fiays  the  judge,  “if  you  have  any  questions  to  ask,  you  consolidated  fund.  There  remains  but  one  way  in  which 
may  now  do  so ;  afterwards  we  will  hear  any  statement  the  interests  of  tho  prisoners  and  the  public  can  be 
you  have  to  make.”  The  prisoner  never  comprehends  reconciled,  and  it  is  one  in  which  we  venture  to 
what  the  judge  says,  and  again  makes  an  attempt  to  think  great  benefit  would  accrue  to  the  junior  bar 
correct  the  witness,  but  is  once  more  snubbed.  The  without  injuring  any  one.  Let  the  defence  of  poor 
judge,  knowing  well  that  only  experienced  gfw)l  birds  prisoners,  who  are  unable  to  pay  the  usual  fees,  be 

can  cross-examine,  knows  that  there  is  no  use  in  giving  undertaken  gratuitously  by  the  younger  members  of  the 
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mg,  would  be  an  amusing  farce.  tage  to  themselves  in  conducting  pauper  cases.  Some 

Another  rule  of  English  law,  that  often  enables  guilt  little  arrangement  would  require  to  be  made,  thejuniors 
te  screen  itself,  completes  the  discomfiture  of  the  unde-  attending  any  sessions  or  circuit  might  take  undefended 
ended  prisoner.  The  prisoner  is  not  subjected  to  exami-  cases  in  turn,  and  provision  might  be  made  for  furnish- 
+  ^  I'Olls  his  story  with  no  hope  of  being  listened  ing  them  with  the  depositions  at  the  public  expense. 

•  The  spirit  of  the  law  is  expressed  in  the  terse  but  But  those  are  mere  points  of  detail  that  would  easily  be 
ungmmmatical  admonition  that  every  magistrate  is  settled  if  the  younger  barristers  once  persuaded  them* 
^quired  to  give  a  prisoner  before  committing  him  for  selves  to  make  the  innovation.  Such  a  plan  would  bo 
na  :  “  You  are  not  obliged  to  say  anything  unless  you  free  from  the  objection  to  the  practice  of  accepting  lower 
.  ^  do  so,  but  whatever  you  say  will  be  taken  down  fees,  as  only  those  cases  would  be  taken  up  where  tho 

in  writing,  and  may  be  given  in  evidence  against  you  on  prisoners  had  not  found  the  means  to  employ  attorneys 
Jw**  ^*^^^***  The  prisoner  being  then  duly  forewarned  and  counsel.  No  doubt  some  who,  under  the  present 


a  anything  he  may  say  will  do  him  no  good,  and  may  system,  contrive  by  great  sacrifices  to  raise  money  for 
nf  harm,  as  a  rule,  adopts  the  prudent  course  their  defence,  would  trust  to  the  gratuitous  defence, 

Ol  nolninrv  Ui..  A* _  I  ^  ^  _  1  -I  xi- - _ i _ A  A-  rrrt  isrrknIH 


his  statements  must  necessarily  have  little  value,  would  afford  opportunities  for  acquiring  a  practical 
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knowledge  of  advocacy  to  those  who  have  not  the  good 
fortune  of  having  relatives  attorneys,  and  would  enable 
the  public  to  form  a  more  correct  judgment  of  the 
capacity  of  young  barristers. 

The  only  objection  that  occurs  to  us  as  having  some 
weight  is  that  if  all  the  cases  were  defended  much 
longer  time  would  bo  occupied  in  going  through  the 
calendar.  Perhaps  it  would  be  necessary  even  to  in¬ 
crease  the  staff  of  judges.  But  in  the  administration  of 
justice,  time  must  be  a  secondary  consideration.  If,  in 
order  to  give  fair-play  to  our  mode  of  procedure,  it  be 
necessary  that  the  accused  should  have  legal  advice,  and 
be  defended  by  counsel,  then  it  must  be,  whatever  the 
cost  in  time.  The  paramount  consideration  is  the  suc¬ 
cessful  administration  of  the  law,  and  to  that  everything 
must  bend.  But  whatever  fears  might  be  entertained 
from  a  speculative  consideration  of  the  subject  are  dissi¬ 
pated  when  we  cast  our  eyes  to  those  countries  where 
the  plan  we  are  recommending  has  been  long  adopted. 
Not  to  go  farther  than  Scotland,  we  find  that  the  young 
advocates  form  a  club  on  circuit,  and  take  up  undefended 
cases.  In  America,  also,  the  same  thing  is  done.  We 
have  not  to  originate,  but  only  to  copy,  and  should  not 
only  get  rid  of  “touting  clerks,”  but  confer  great 
benefit  on  the  junior  members  of  the  bar. 


KILLING  AS  A  PASTIME. 

Among  the  many  Bills  which  Parliament  will  be  asked 
to  consider  during  next  session  is  one — notice  of  the 
introduction  of  which  was  given  by  Mr  Stacpoole — for 
such  an  extension  of  the  Act  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  tp  Animals  as  would  make  pigeon-shooting  a 
punishable  offence.  The  laugh  with  which  this  announce¬ 
ment  was  greeted  probably  owed  its  origin  to  the  fact 
that,  only  a  few  w’ceks  beibre.  Peers  and  Commons  had 
contested  at  Hurlingham  Park  for  the  honour  of  killing 
most  birds.  A  gathering  so  “  brilliant  ”  that  BelVs  Life 
in  London  declared  that  a  successful  “  attempt  to  give  a 
description  thereof  would  convey  but  a  faint  idea  of  the 
reality,” — and  so  numerous  that  the  l^j'eZc?  maintained  that 
“  to  give  a  list  of  the  aristocratic  company  present  would 
be  impossible,” — had  assembled  within  the  Hurlingham 
enclosure,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  eleven  members  of 
the  Lower  House  and  eleven  members  of  the  .Upper 
House  engaged  in  the  chivalrous  and  manly  sport  of 
shooting  tame  pigeons  placed  for  the  purpose  in  a  trap 
and  let  out  one  by  one  as  the  noble  sportsmen  were  ready 
to  fire.  Nor  were  the  Lords  and  Commons  the  only  estates 
of  the  realm  represented  on  the  occasion.  Their  Royal 
Highnesses  the  Heir  Apparent  and  the  Duke  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  took  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings,  the  former 
hitting  “  several  of  his  birds  very  hard,”  though — 
whether  owing  or  not  to  the  diffusion  of  Republican 
sentiment  among  the  feathered  tribe  has  not  been  ascer¬ 
tained — they  refused  to  obey  the  Royal  mandate  to  die 
forthwith.  History  tells  that  six  centuries  ago  England 
boasted  another  Edward  Prince  of  Wales,  who  had  a 
reputation  for  hard  hitting  ;  but  so  far  as  we  know  his 
prowess  was  shown  on  foes  more  redoubtable  than 
doves.  Wo  are  often  told  that  Royalty  in  this  country, 
though  having  no  political  functions,  has  the  very  im¬ 
portant  office  of  leading  “  society.”  Those  who  under¬ 
estimate  the  usefulness  of  this  office,  or  the  likelihood  of 
its  being  worthily  filled  in  the  immediate  future,  would 
do  well  to  ponder  the  part  taken  by  the  Princes  of  the 
Blood  Roy^  in  the  amateur  poulterers’  match  of  June 
last. 

We  have  no  hope,  or  indeed  desire,  that  the  promised 
measure  prohibiting  the  “  sport  ”  of  pigeon  killing  will 
pass;  but  the  controversy  on  the  general  subject  of 
hunting  and  slaying  animals  as  a  pastime  has  now 
reached  a  point  at  which  it  may  with  great  profit  be 
debated  by  Parliament.  Pigeon  shooting  is  by  no  means 
the  most  immoral  form  of  “sport.”  We  are  not  sure 
that  any  case  of  cruelty  to  the  birds  can  be  made 
out.  Those,  however,  who  think  this  a  complete 
answer  to  the  moral  indictment  overlook  the  fact 
that,  though  killing  an  animal  for  an  adequate  reason 


is  quite  justifiable,  its  death  or  any  pain  inflicted 
on  it  should  always  be  regarded  with  feelings  of 
sympathy  and  regret.  It  is  very  convenient  to  the 
defenders  of  barbarous  pastimes  to  ignore  one  whole 
class  of  the  moral  effects  of  actions — their  effects  on  the 
characters  of  those  who  do  them.  The  infliction  of  a 
certain  amount  of  pain  is  unfortunately  necessary  for  the 
promotion  of  happiness,  and  it  is  therefore  right  and 
just  to  inflict  it.  But  to  make  this  deplorable  circum¬ 
stance  an  occasion  for  merriment  is  to  show  a  mind 
already  tainted  with  cruelty,  and  a  mind  which  will 
inevitably  grow  more  degraded  by  indulgence.  There, 
is  no  surer  index  to  the  moral  feelings  of  an  individual 
than  the  nature  of  his  amusements ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  there  is  nothing  which  will  more  certainly  tend  to 
modify  or  strengthen  those  feelings  than  the  pleasures 
by  which  we  judge  their  existence  and  depth. 

If  we  may  reason  from  the  course  pursued  in  th®- 
past  by  the  advocates  of  killing  as  a  pastime,  no  attempt 
will  be  made  at  a  direct  refutation  of  the  arguments  of 
utilitarian  moralists.  It  is  so  m‘uch  easier  to  rely,  with 
Mr  Trollope,  on  “  such  insight  into  God’s  intention  in 
the  creation  of  himself  and  other  animals  as  man  can 
obtain.”  Gifted  with  this  insight,  Mr  Trollope  was  able 
to  affirm  “  that  death  is  turned  into  a  matter  of  amuse¬ 
ment  daily  ....  in  accordance  with  God’s  will ;  ”  and 
if  it  be  granted  that  we  have  the  power  of  interpreting 
the  Divine  Will,  and  that  that  Will  ought  to  be  obeyed 
whatever  it  may  direct,  the  position  of  the  champion  of 
hunting  is  unassailable.  Neither  of  these  concessions, 
however,  is  made  by  utilitarians ;  and  thus,  left  with¬ 
out  an  argument  to  answer,  they  are  bound  to  press  their 
own,  convinced  that  when  it  has  time  to  sink  into  the 
public  mind  new  seers  will  arise  whose  reading  of 
the  behests  of  the  Deity  will  be  more  reconcilable  with 
the  deductions  of  moral  science.  There  is  very  great 
reason  to  hope  that,  even  now,  those  who  claim  to 
have  a  special  faculty  for  the  decision  of  moral 
questions,  or  who  claim  to  have  an  intimate  acquaint-  • 
ance  with  “  God’s  intention,”  may  be  found  to  disagree. 
This  very  much  weakens  the  necessity  of  replying  to 
them,  and  leaves  only  the  stock  Tory  arguments  of 
antiquity  and  the  danger  of  change  to  be  answered. 

Less  than  fifty  years  ago,  cock-fighting  was  defended 
in  a  w’ay  that  ought  to  be  a  warning  to  the  Conservative 
moralists  of  our  day.  “  The  cock-pit,”  we  were  then 
told  by  the  orthodox  Tory  magazine,  “  was  not  less  a 
school  for  valour  than  for  truth,  and  modesty,  and. 
morality,  and  every  other  manly  and  high-spirited 
virtue,”  and  cock-fighting,  “  being  a  practice  which  has 
descended  to  us  from  remote  antiquity  and  a  pastime 
which,  in  itself,  is  most  unobjectionable,  ought  not  to  be 
put  down  by  the  innovating  spirit  of  modern  Liberalism.” 
We  do  not  expect  that  so  much  will  be  said  in  favour 
of  hunting  or  shooting ;  but  it  is  more  than  likely  that 
what  will  be  said  for  them  by  their  defenders  will  seem 
as  strange,  half  a  century  hence,  as  Blachwood^s  plea  for 
cock-fighting  does  to  us  now. 

How  far  legislation  should  proceed  in  the  matter  is  quite 
a  different  question  from  the  ethical  one.  Forour  own  part, 
we  draw  the  line  so  as  to  protect  the  lower  animals  from 
the  infliction  of  death  or  misery  which  is  not  compensated  • 
by  a  more  than  equivalent  amount  of  pleasure  or  immu¬ 
nity  from  pain,  either  to  themselves  or  other  sentient 
beings ;  leaving  the  taking  of  pleasure  in  unavoidable 
misery  to  be  dealt  with  by  public  opinion.  Thei’e  is  a 
moral  obligation  upon  us  of  the  strongest  nature  to 
protect  from  brutal  usage  those  who  cannot  plead  for  or 
defend  themselves ;  and  no  assumption  of  God’s  decree 
to  the  contrary,  no  appeal  to  time-honoured  custom  and 
illustrious  patronage,  can  relieve  us  from  it.  This 
obligation  should  be  met  by  appropriate  legislation.  The 
savage  pleasure  of  witnessing  or  inflicting  pain  which 
does  not  come  into  this  category,  however  immoral  and 
disgusting,  is  limited  in  its  immolate  effects  to  persons 
who  share  in  it,  and  is,  therefore,  not  properly  e 
subject  of  penal  legislation.  Care  should,  however,  be 
taken  that  no  countenance  is  given  to  such  conduct, 
either  by  the  law  or  by  persons  who,  inheriting  a  pc^itioii 
which  seems  to  the  politically  ignorant  one  of  dignity 
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and  anthority,  are  justly  responsible  for  the  evil  caused 
by  their  example. _ 

How  TO  CUB*  Youthful  Depbavitt. — A  case  which  was 
tried  last  Saturday  at  the  Hammersmith  Police-court  is  an 
apt  illustration  of  the  growing  tendency  of  the  State  to 
undertake  parental  duties.  A  very  comfortably  clad  woman 
charged  her  son,  an  urchin  ten  years  old,  who  appeared  in 
the  dock  without  shoes  or  stockings,  with  stealing  sixpence 
from  her  mantelshelf.  The  prosecutrix  asked  that  the  bay 
might  be  sent  to  a  reformatory  school,  and  would  probably 
have  been  successful,  had  not  the  clerk  called  the  magis- 
trste’s  attention  to  the  fact  that  on  the  day  before  she  had 
charged  another  son,  a  year  older,  with  stealing  half-a- 
crown,  and  that  he  had  been  sent  to  a  reformatory.  Upon 
this,  Mr  Dayman  ordered  that  the  child — not  the  mother — 
should  be  imprisoned  for  three  days  and  receive  a  whipping. 
How  very  edifying !  A  mother  appeals  to  the  State  to 
protect  her  from  a  little  fellow  who  can  hardly  look  over 
the  edge  of  the  dock,  and  he  is  sent  to  gaol,  and  a  State 
official  administers  **  four  strokes  from  a  birch  rod.”  But 
there  is  a  more  serious  aspect  of  the  case.  A  parent  so 
cares  for  the  moral  training  of  her  sons,  that  (according  to 
her  own  account)  they  both  turn  out  thieves ;  and  she  is 
rewarded  by  having  one  son  provided  for  at  the  expense  of 
the  State  for  a  term  of  years,  and  nearly  succeeds  in  ridding 
herself  of  the  burthen  of  the  second.  If  this  case  becomes 
widely  known,  we  should  not  wonder  if  we  bear  of  many 
more  such  charges. 


upon  the  landowner  is  an  intricate  question  that  I  must  not 
now  to  consider.  No  doubt,  in  the  first  instance,  he 
would  raise  his  rente,  but  whether  he  would  be  able  to  do  so 
extent  or  oftener  than  he  has  been  accustomed  to 
raise  them,  is  a  question  that  admits  of  only  a  conjectural 

With  th.  other  obiecU  of  the  Und  Lew  Beformer.  I 
entirely  empathise.  By  all  means  let  us  abolish  the  laws  of 
pnmogenitupe  and  entail,  simplify  and  render  cheap  the  regis- 
tjwtion  of  titles  and  the  transfer  of  land,  abolish,  if  you  will, 
the  existing  game  laws,  stop  the  “confiscation"  of  common 
righte,  enforce  security  of  tenure  and  compensation  for  unex¬ 
hausted  improvements  ;  and,  in  short,  let  us  have  free  trade 
m  land  and  tenant  right  in  the  widest  and  completest  sense 
those  terms  can  convey.  To  secure  these  great  reforms  is 
surely  pretty  well  enough  work  for  the  present  generation  in 
this  one  diction,  and  hard  work  enough  it  will  be  to  compass 
them.  Whether  their  attainment  will  be  the  finality  of  tend 
reform,  whether  upon  them  our  children  must  “  rest  and  be 
thankful,”  we  may  safely  leave  to  the  good  sense  and  altered 
circumstances  of  a  future  generation. 

I  am,  Ac.,  An  East  Essex  Farmer. 


CORRESPONDENCK 


THR  LAND  QUESTION. 

Sir,— As  a  tenant-farmer  I  naturally  take  great  interest  in 
the  present  agitation  of  the  Land  Question,  and  I  have  read 
with  pleasure  the  articles  bearing  upon  it  that  have  recently 
appeared  in  your  columns,  as  well  ai  those  that  have  been 
pnolished  in  some  of  the  London  daily  papers.  My  prepos¬ 
sessions,  on  the  whole,  are  decidedly  on  the  Liberal  side  of  the 
controversy,  but  I  cannot  go  all  lengths  with  Mr  Mill  and 
his  party.  My  estimate  of  State  administration,  as  at  present 
couaucted,  is  not  sufficiently  high  to  render  me  anxious  to 
see,  what  some  desire,  the  resumption  (if  it  would  be  a  re¬ 
sumption)  of  the  land  by  the  nation,  as  represented  by  its 
Oovernnient  Nor  am  I  yet  convinc^  of  the  justice  of  Mr 
Mill’s  claim  on  behalf  of  the  nation  to  what  he  terms  the 
“  unearned  increase  ”  in  the  value  of  the  soil,  a  claim  which 
involvre  a  question  far  wider  than  the  basis  upon  which  he 
starts  it.  Upon  what  does  this  “unearned  increase”  in  the 
value  of  land  depend  ?  Generally  speaking,  upon  the  increase 
of  population,  and,  specially,  upon  the  demand  for  farms, 
building  plots,  &c.  Are  there  not,  then,  other  kinds  of  pro¬ 
perty  besides  laud  which  gain  an  unearned  increase  from  the 
increase  of  population,  and  other  causes  quite  beyond  the 
control  of  the  proprietors  ?  I  will  not  instance  mines  and 
wilways,  ijecause  the  claims  of  the  Land  Reformers  already, 

I  believe,  extend  to  these.  But  let  us  lake  live  stock  for  in- 
atauce.  In  this  country  there  is  a  permanently  increasing 
^nsuuiption  of  meat  and  a  corresponoing  rise  in  the  value  of 
live  stock  used  for  food,  caused  by  the  multiplication  of 
people  who  can  afford  an  animal  diet,  and  dependent  there¬ 
fore  upon  increase  of  population  and  national  prosperity. 
Shall  this  “unearned  increase,”  then,  be  demanaed  of  the 
breeder  and  the  grazier  P  The  principle  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  landowners.  Indeed,  if  there  be 
*ay  difference,  a  continuous  advance  is  more  certain  with 
^anl  to  the  price  of  meat  than  in  the  value  of  tend.  For,  it 
to  be  hoj)^,  and  may  reasonably  be  expected,  that  our 
always  go  on  increasing  at  the  present  rate  ; 
u  ®^*ould,  on  the  contrary,  diminish,  though  there 
*^*^^^.*®***'^y  be  a  smaller  number  of  bread -eaters,  there 
^ould  not  improbably  be  a  larger  number  who  would  be  able 
0  purchase  meat.  But,  supposing  the  claims  of  the  Land 
be  conceded,  would  they,  in  the  case  of  a  possible, 
*^ugh  not  probable  future  decrease  in  the  value  of  land,  be 
V'lUiug  to  compensate  the  landowners  for  their  losses  ?  On  the 
ntrary,  probably,  it  would  then  occur  to  them — and  this 
^ins  to  me  a  complete  answer  to  their  present  claims — that 
man  who  purehases  property,  or  allows  his  money  to  con- 
atH?  ***7^sted  in  property  that  has  descended  to  him,  does  so 
he  risk  of  increase  or  decrease  in  value.  CerUiinly,  then, 
j^^PP’’”P**iute  the  increase  without  insuring  indemnity  for  ‘ 
P^ible decrease  would  merit  the  much  misused  epithet  “con¬ 
ation.”  Whether  the  burden  of  this  would  ultimately  rest 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

^  Although  the  rate  has  not  been  further  raised,  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  markets  is  very  sensitive.  The  Bank  return, 
issued  on  Thursday,  being  very  unfavourable,  it  would  cause 
no  surprise  should  a  further  advance  soon  be  decided  upon. 
Large  sums  are  being  sent  to  Germany,  but  these  have 
principally  been  taken  from  the  open  market,  the  sum  of 
500,0001.  only  being  taken  from  the  Bank  on  Thursday ; 
and  although  arrivals  are  expected  from  abroad,  these  will 
probably  bo  more  than  absorbed  by  the  withdrawals  in 
prospect. 

The  English  Funds  recovered  considerably  from  the  fall 
of  last  week,  the  easier  feeling  in  the  Money  Market 
having  induced  operators  for  the  fall  to  realise  ,*  more¬ 
over,  the  rise  in  English  Railways  exercised  a  favourable 
influence,  as  a  largo  number  of  purchases  have  been  made 
by  speculators  in  railways,  on  account  of  sales  previously 
made  in  the  funds  as  a  kind  of  insurance,  but  the  unsatis¬ 
factory  alterations  in  the  figures  of  the  Bank  return  caused 
a  fall  of  ^  in  Oonsols,  which  are  quoted  92^  to  02 1. 

English  Railways  have  been  buoyant,  large  buying 
orders  coming  to  hand  from  the  provinces,  consequent  on 
the  highly  satisfactory  traffic  returns  and  the  scarcity  of 
stock  shown  at  the  last  settlement.  A  relapse,  however, 
occurred  later  in  the  week,  and  quotations  are  now  from 
2  to  3  per  cent,  lower. 

Foreign  Stocks  early  in  the  week  showed  a  disposition  to 
improve,  Spanish  especially  being  in  strong  demand.  The 
latter,  however,  have  given  way  on  the  news  of  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  the  Ministry,  and  the  tone  generally  is  slightly 
adverse. 

The  Money  Market  has  been  decidedly  easier.  Good 
short  bills  are  freely  taken  at  3^  to  3 1  per  cent.  Loans 
on  Government  Securities  are  arranged  at  3  per  cent.  ^ 

A  prospectus  has  been  issued  of  the  Bentheim  Bituminous 
Asphalte  Paving  Company  (Limited),  with  a  capital  of 
150,000L,  in  shares  of  5/.,  to  purchase  two  perpetual  con¬ 
cessions  granted  by  the  Government  of  Hanover  of  some 
deposits  near  the  town  of  Bentheim,  in  Prussia,  extending 
over  600  acres.  The  price,  including  the  plant,  is  to  be 
60,000Z.,  half  in  cash  hnd  half  in  shares. 

Subscriptions  are  invited  for  210,000?.  perpetual  5  per 
Cent.  First  Debenture  Stock  of  the  East  and  West  Junc¬ 
tion  Railway.  The  price  of  the  stock  offered  is  90Z. 
for  each  100?.  stock,  yielding  to  the  investor  5?.  11s.  per 
cent,  interest.  As  guarantee  for  the  due  payment  of 
interest  during  the  construction  of  the  line,  and  for  one 
year  after  its  completion,  the  sum  of  50,625?.  has  been 
invested  in  Consols.  The  price  of  this  stock  is  now  2^  to 

^Vbe  Mineral  Hill  Silver  Mines  Company,  Limited,  have 
announced  the  receipt,  per  steamer  Germany,  from  New 
York  of  fourteen  bars  of  silver,  value  18,414  dollars 

The  report  of  the  Bank  of  Victoria,  submitted  at 
Melbourne  on  the  1st  of  August,  showed  an  available  total 
of  56,635?.,  out  of  which  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  10  per 
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cent,  was  declared,  and  25,0001.  was  added  to  the  reserve 
fund  (thus  increased  to  150,0001.),  while  2,5201.  was 
placed  to  the  reduction  of  bank  premises’  account,  leaving 
4,135^.  to  be  carried  forward. 

A  prospectus  has  been  issued  of  the  Bebro’s  Patent 
Printing  and  Ticket  Eegistering  Company  (Limited),  with 
a  capital  of  75,000Z.,  in  shares  of  61.,  to  purchase  certain 
patents  which  have  received  high  practical  testimonials, 
and  which  are  estimated  to  produce  an  extraordinary  saving 
in  the  cost  of  printing  and  registering  all  kinds  of  tickets 
for  railway  traffic  and  every  analogous  purpose. 

A  prospectus  has  been  issued  of  the  Yorkshire  and 
Staffcrdshiie  Limmer  Asphalte  Paving  Company  (Limited), 
with  a  capital  of  100,000/.  in  shares  of  51.,  to  purchase  for 
25,0001.  of  the  Limmer  Asphalte  Company  exclusive  rights 
for  the  use  of  the  material  in  the  towns  of  Yorkshire  and 
Staffordshire. 

The  following  were  the  closing  quotations  last  night : 

Consols,  92h  to  92§. 

Foreign  Bonds : — Argentine  Six  per  Cents.,  92J  to  931 ;  Egyp¬ 
tian  Seven  per  Cents.,  Vicer^,  85j  to  861 ;  ditto  Seven  per 
Cents.,  1868,  78J  to  791 ;  ditto  Seven  per  Cents.,  Khedive,  701  to 
71  ;  French  Six  per  Cents.,  96g  to  96^;  ditto,  Five  per  Cents., 
81  to  9l^prem. ;  Italian  Five  per  Cents.,  58 j  to  59 ;  Peruvian  Five 
per  Cents.,  92 j  to  931 ;  Spanish  Three  per  Cents.,  33  9-16  to 
33  11-16;  ditto  Scrip,  1871,  21  to  21 ;  Turkish  Five  per  Cents., 
1865,  44^  to  451  ;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1865,  61|  to  62^;  ditto, 
1869,  52|  to  521  *  ditto,  1871,  2^  to  21  dis. 

English  Kailway  Shares  : — Brighton,  67|  to  681 «  Caledonian, 
106^  to  1071 ;  Great  Eastern,  421  to  43 ;  Great  Western,  102^ 
to  103;  Great  Northern  “A.,”  152  to  153;  London  and  North- 
Western,  143  to  1431;  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  231  to  24; 
Metropolitan,  751  to  761 ;  ditto.  District,  331  to  34 ;  Midland,  1351 
to  136;  North-Eastern  “Consols,”  167  to  1674;  SheflBeld,  65  to 
651 ;  and  South-Eastern,  911  to  911. 

Miscellaneous  Shares  :  —  Anglo-American  Telegraph,  109  to 
110;  ditto  Mediterranean  Telegraph,  165  to  168;  British  Indian 
Telegraph,  81  to  8i :  ditto  Extension  Telegraph,  11 J  to  Hi; 
China  Telegraph,  84  to  81 ;  Falmouth  and  Malta,  10|  to  101 ; 
French  Atlantic  Telegraph,  191  204;  Hudson’s  Bay,  9|  to  9|; 

India  Rubbers,  46^  to  47 ;  Ottoman  Banks,  121  ^^1 ;  and  Tele¬ 

graph  Constructions,  844  to  35. 


“  WATCH  AND  WAIT  ”  AT  THE  SURREY  THEATRE. 

An  enigmatic  device  has  lately  appeared  upon  the  board¬ 
ings  and  dead  walls  about  town.  This  is  a  picture  of  a 
wide  “  waste  of  waters  ”  with  a  rock  in  the  middle,  and  a 
dove,  olive-branch  in  beak,  flying  from  the  rock ;  the  whole 
framed  in  an  anchor,  wreathed  with  flowers,  and  bearing 
the  legend,  **  Watch  and  Wait.”  For  further  satisfaction 
the  inquisitive  beholder  is  referred  to  the  Surrey  Theatre. 
Thither  we  went,  and  saw  the  play,  but  did  not  conquer 
the  sphinx  of  the  placard.  We  “  waited  ”  till  the  end,  and 
we  “  watched  ”  the  action  pretty  closely,  and  observed  that 
the  characters  who  were  conspicuously  watched  and  waited 
— for  four  years  together,  in  the  same  dresses — got  starved 
for  their  pains.  The  dramatist  clearly  could  not  have  in¬ 
tended  to  exhort  us  to  imitate  their  example  ;  and  when 
Mr  Neville,  just  before  the  fall  of  the  curtain,  hoped  that 
the  actors  might  not  have  to  “  watch  and  wait  ”  for  the 
expected  applause,  we  were  driven  to  the  surmise  that  a 
neat  “  tag  ”  might  be  the  “  very  heart  of  the  mystery  ”  of 
the  title.  The  dove  and  its  surroundings  we  fairly  gave  up. 

The  drama  is  “  romantic that  is,  nobody  speaks  or  acts 
as  he  would  be  expected  to  speak  and  ac  toff  the  stage,  or 
otherwise  than  he  would  be  expected  to  speak  and  act  on 
the  stage.  The  incidents  are  of  the  usual  order — thoroughly 
improbable,  and  in  no  way  surprising.  It  is  also  historical. 
When  we  read  in  the  bill  of  “  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace, 
headed  by  Robert  Aske,  Lord  Darcy,  and  others,”  we 
thought  of  Mr  Froude  and  the  bridge  at  Doncaster,  and 
when  we  observed,  on  the  wall  of  a  chamber  in  the  “  Lone 
House,”  a  portrait  of  Charles  I.  (or,  at  least,  of  a  cavalier 
closely  resembling  his  Majesty),  we  felt  that  we  were  getting 
very  historical  indeed.  The  story  of  the  play  is  mainly 
concerned  with  the  fortunes  of  a  merchant  of  Hull,  Ralph 
Winwood,  who  has  contrived  “  out  of  the  nettle  danger  to 
pluck  the  flower,”  profit.  His  expedient  is  very  simple. 
He  induces  persons  implicated  in  the  rebellion  to  confide  to 
him  their  property,  in  trust  for  their  children,  gets  them 
executed,  keeps  the  property,  and  effectually  provides  for 
the  children  by  starving  them.  Having  carried  out  this 


programme  with  tolerable  completeness  in  the  case  of  one 
Master  Talbot,  he  proposes  to  repeat  the  performance  for 
the  benefit  of  his  cousin.  Sir  William  Winwood,  who  has 
been  specially  exempted  from  the  [royal  pardon,  and  who 
has  thrown  himself  unreservedly  on  his  kinsman’s  good 
faith.  But  young  Edward  Talbot  has  contrived  to  escape 
the  starvation  by  which  his  two  brothers  have  perished  and 
his  sister  is  perishing,  and  it  occurs  to  him  that,  as  he  is 
“  strong  and  able  to  work,”  he  might  “  seek  some  honest 
employment  ”  in  order  to  pay  for  the  funeral  of  the  de« 
ceased.  In  this  quest  he  meets  Ralph’s  destined  victim, 
and  warns  him  of  his  imminent  peril.  Sir  William,  how¬ 
ever,  has  already  trusted  certain  valuables  to  his  cousin’s 
keeping ;  and,  on  the  helve-after-hatchet  principle,  he 
proceeds  to  his  cousin’s  house  to  look  after  them. 
Ralph  has,  of  course,  written  to  the  Mayor  to  secure 
Sir  William’s  apprehension,  and  the  latter’s  suspicions 
are  confirmed  when  the  interview  is  interrupted  by  the 
summons  of  the  guard  to  “  open  in  the  King’s  name.”  Ad. 
they  have  to  break  through  the  outer  gate — for  Ralph 
keeps  the  key  himself,  and  he  is  prevented  from  leaving 
the  room  by  Sir  William — some  time  is  gained  for  the 
entrance  (by  the  window)  of  Talbot  and  of  Happy  Jack, 
”  mate  of  a  privateer.”  Happy  Jack  is  remarkable  for  his 
humanity,  and  for  being  very  ready  with  his  pistol.  He  is 
equally  ready  to  administer  consolation  to  the  widow  and 
orphan  as  to  cut  the  throat,  or  put  a  bullet  through  the 
brain,  of  a  villain.  As  his  moral  instinct  is  unerring,  he  is 
invaluable  as  a  Deus  ex  machind,  and  he  has  the  crowning 
merit  or  felicity  of  always  being  at  hand  when  wanted.  On 
this  occasion  he  and  Talbot  get  the  fugitive  and  themselves 
clear  off  down  a  secret  staircase  of  Ralph’s — known,  of 
course,  to  the  omniscient  Jack.  The  soldiers  rush  in 
through  the  broken  doors,  just  in  time  to  pick  up  their 
captain,  who  follows  Jack  through  the  window,  and  is 
shot  by  him  in  the  hurry  of  departure. 

Four  years  elapse.  When  we  see  Talbot  again,  he  has 
returned,  in  a  very  neat  green  suit  and  the  highest  spirits, 
to  his  native  town.  But,  owing  to  the  defective  postal 
arrangements  of  the  period,  he  has  had  no  news  from, 
home.  When  he  suddenly  recollects  this,  he  gets  quite 
dull  about  it,  till  he  is  roused  by  the  clash  of  swords,  and, 
drawing  his  own  weapon,  proceeds  to  the  rescue  of  George 
Winwood,  son  of  Ralph,  from  some  certain  cut-throats. 
The  grateful  George  takes  him  home,  and  introduces  him 
to  his  cousins  Blanche  and  Constance,  daughters  of  Sir 
William.  But  Talbot  is  insulted  by  Ralph,  and  leaves  the 
house  with  his  sword  drawn,  kissing  its  hilt  gallantly  to* 
Blanche.  The  hand  of  the  latter,  as  the  heiress  of 
her  grandfather.  Sir  John  Wilmot,  is  sought  by  Ralph 
himself,  who  (as  a  preliminary  to  the  signing  of  the 
“  contract  ”  indispensable  in  melodrama)  locks  up  her 
and  her  sister.  But  Happy  Jack  manages  to  get 
locked  in  with  them,  and  all  three  escape  to  Welby 
Castle,  the  seat  of  Sir  John  Wilmot.  Ralph,  in  pureuit, 
goes  to  the  cottage  of  the  Talbots,  insults  the  widow 
(whom  he  supposes  to  have  been  concerned  in  the  business)^ 
and  grips  her  invalid  daughter  so  tightly  by  the  throat 
that  even  Happy  Jack  can  only  bring  her  to  for  a  few 
minutes.  Her  demise  is  a  relief  to  the  spectator.  Sha 
has  done  nothing  but  stalk  dismally  about,  for  the 
part  rigidly  preserving  the  figure  of  an  inverted  Y.  ”  oha 
should  have  died  ” — not  “  hereafter,”  but  before— -it 
possible,  before  the  piece  began.  Ralph  has  followed  tho 
errant  damsels  to  Welby  Castle.  Here  he  finds  that  Sir 
John  Wilmot  has  died  without  a  will  after  all,  though  his 
granddaughter  Blanche  was  good  enough  to  draw  one  up> 
and  even  tried  to  guide  his  signature.  As  Blanches 
parents  were  secretly  married,  Ralph  had  endeavoured  to 
persuade  her  that  there  was  no  marriage  at  all,  and  mado 
the  acceptance  of  his  hand  the  condition  of  his  silence. 
Now  he  presses  his  suit  with  more  energy,  because,  on<^ 
married  to  Blanche,  he  thinks  he  can  establish  her  legiti¬ 
macy  and  title  to  the  Welby  estates.  He  forgets,  with 
melodramatic  oblivion,  that  her  father  is  still  living- 
While  intent  on  these  schemes,  he  is  confronted  by  Talbot, 
who  has  followed  him  to  avenge  his  sister.  The  “  tower 
and  battlements,”  with  a  double  staircase  like  the  passenger 
bridge  at  a  raUway  station,  are  happily  adapted  for  the 
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•'struggle  for  hfe  that  ensues.  Mph  is  hurled  from  Oounod,  ha  is  better  than  Offenbach,  and  it  is  certainly 
the  tower  by  Talbot,  who  is  shot  m  moment  of  yictory  strange  that  “  La  Grande  Duohease  ”  should  bo  popular  iu 
by  a  knavish  servant  of  Ralph  s.  He  falls  on  the  steps  of  an  English  version  on  English  boards,  while  “The  Rose 
one  side  of  the  passenger  bndge.  Winwood’a  servants,  of  Castilla  ”  is  neglected.  Wo  have,  moreover,  better 
with  a  stupidity  as  convenient  as  the  premises,  do  not  native  composers  than  Balfe,  and  our  musicians  wilt 
attempt  to  ascend  that  side  (which  is  quite  open)  to  secure  certainly  bear  comparison  with  our  playwrights.  If  the 
him,  but  insist  upon  going  up  the  other— a  purpose  public  would  give  op  expecting  wonders  from  English  opera, 
effectually  frustrated  by  Happy  Jack  flourishing  his  and  would  look  only  for  such  mild  enjoyment  as  they  are 


cutlass  on  the  landing. 

The  undaunted  Talbot  gets  off  somehow,  for  in  the  next 
act  he  is  preparing  to  leave  the  Cornish  coast.  His  wound 
appears  to  give  him  no  trouble,  but  he  has  been  **  impli¬ 
cated”  in  the  rebellion  of  four  years  before  in  some 


satisfied  with  in  the  ordinary  playhouses,  there  is  no 
reason  why,  at  any  rate,  one  of  our  theatres  should  not  bo 
constantly  devoted  to  the  production  of  works  by  native 
musicians.  We  can  hardly  expect  that  the  St  James’s 
Theatre  will  be  so  employed  for  long  ;  but  it  is  well  adapted 


manner  unexplained,  and  warrants  are  out  against  him.  for  the  experiment.  If  the  stage  is  hardly  large  enough 
His  adversary  escapes  unhurt  by  clinging  to  the  ivy  which  for  the  elaborate  scenery  and  the  crowd  of  supernumeries 
grows  on  the  outer  wall  of  the  castle,  and  doubtless  adds  that  Balfe  sometimes  appointed  in  competition  with  the 
much  to  the  strength  of  its  defences.  As  Talbot  is  sitting  Italian  operas,  the  stage  is  large  enough  for  the  house,  and 
despondent  by  the  sea-side,  awaiting  the  result  of  Happy  the  house  is  large  enough  for  the  audience  likely  to  bo 
Jack’s  reconnoitring,  he  has  a  slice  of  that  worthy’s  own  brought  together,  as  well  as  for  the  voices  of  the  singers 
luck  in  saving  Blanche  (who  had  selected  the  path  by  the  who  are  likely  to  be  placed  on  the  boards.  So,  at  any 
sands  as  an  agreeable  pi^omenade  on  a  stormy  evening)  rate,  the  experiment  of  this  week  seems  to  have  proved, 
from  a  watery  grave,  and  with  such  dexterity  that  neither  Balfe’s  “  Bose  of  Oastille  ”  was  chosen  for  the  opening 
is  in  the  least  damp.  But  Balph  is  inexorable  to  his  performance,  and  it  has  been  since  repeated  three  or 
daughter's  entreaties,  and  Talbot  and  Happy  Jack  are  four  times.  The  whole  thing  was  well  done;  but  the 
arrested  and  confined  in  the  “  dungeons  ”  below  the  old  success  of  the  performance  was  mainly  due  to  the  graceful 
Manor  House.  Thence  they  are  liberated  by  George,  who,  and  naive  acting,  still  more  to  the  very  charming  singing, 
to  facilitate  Talbot  s  escape,  changes  clothes  with  him,  and  of  Miss  Bose  Hersee,  who  has  gained  much  daring  her 
then  (in  some  temporary  aberration  of  mind)  actually  American  travels.  As  Elvira,  she  was  attractive  from  first 
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escapes  instead  of  him,  and  gets  with  Happy  Jack  into  a 
boat,  which  is  fired  on  by  order  of  Balph,  who  watches 
matters  from  the  window.  The  proscribed,  but  now  par¬ 
doned,  Sir  William  rushes  in  sword  in  hand,  and  Talbot 
with  him.  Balph,  finding  upon  whom  his  men  have  been 
firing,  and  that  his  voice  cannot  be  heard  (through  the 
storm)  by  the  shooting- party,  gets  quite  desperate  and 
calls  for  a  voice  from  Heaven,”  A  thunderbolt  imme¬ 
diately  kills  him,  and  shatters  the  apartment  so  conveniently 
as  to  leave  a  capital  view  of  the  sea  and  Jack’s  boat  on  it 
through  the  broken  wall.  The  boat  is  sunk,  but  Jack  is 
seen  to  swim  away  with  George,  and  in  another  minute  he 
enters  with  him  safe  and  sound — ^nd  dry.  Jack  has 


to  last.  Her  singing  of  the  rondo,  “  Oh,  wore  I  Queen  of 
Spain,”  of  the  Convent  Cell  ”  ballad,  and  of  the  “  I’m 
not  the  Queen — ha,  ha  I  ”  chorus,  was  admirable,  in  excel¬ 
lent  taste,  and  with  much  more  strength  and  richness  of 
voice  than  might  have  been  expected  from  her  achieve¬ 
ments  a  few  years  ago.  In  Miss  Palmer  she  had  a  very 
satisfactory  assistant  as  Donna  Carmen.  Miss  Palmer  gave 
due  effect  to  the  only  important  solo  that  fell  to  her  part, 
“  Though  love’s  the  greatest  plague  of  life,”  and  acquitted 
herself  very  respectably  in  all  else  that  she  had  to  sing ; 
but  in  acting  she  failed  by  her  too  great  effort  at  panto¬ 
mime  illustration  of  the  words  assigned  to  her.  In  acting, 
too,  all  the  male  singers  failed  ;  and  among  them  only  one. 


nothing  left  to  do  but  to  appeal  to  his  friends  below  and'  Mr  George  Perren,  really  succeeded  in  singing.  Mr  Perrin, 
aloft  whether  he  has  not  done  enough,  and  nobody  can  of  course,  sings  well ;  and  he  was  excellently  fitted  in  ”  I’m 
question  the  heartiness  of  their  response.  a  simple  Muleteer,”  and  “  ’Twas  rank  and  fame  that 

The  piece  is  well,  if  not  expensively,  mounted,  and  is  tempted  thee.”  Mr  Bichard  Temple  and  Mr  Stanton  were 
supported  by  fairly  good  acting.  Bemembering  some  of  passable  as  Don  Pedro  and  Don  Sallust,  while  Mr  Carlton 
Mr  Neville’s  previous  performances — notably  the  first  act  imported  as  much  bad  acting  and  buffoonery  as  were  pos- 
of  Henry  Dunbar — we  could  not  help  pitying  his  hard  fate  sible  to  a  farcical  rendering  of  the  little  work  assigned  to 
in  being  condemned  to  play  Talbot.  But  he  goes  through  him  as  Don  Florio.  In  striking  contrast  to  his  vulgarity, 
his  task  bravely,  and  does  his  very  best  in  the  circum-  and  to  the  lame  performances  of  his  two  comrades,  was 
stances.  Mr  Edgar  as  Balph  is  quite  as  repulsive  as  is  the  pleasant  and  appropriate  acting  of  Miss  Hersee  through- 
necessary.  Mr  Shepherd  is  the  true  stage  tar  in  Happy  Jack,  out  the  scene  in  which  she  sang  her  best  song  in  the  opera, 
and  plays  with  capital  spirit.  Miss  Huddart  has  a  part  **  I’m  but  a  simple  peasant  maid.” 

which  we  have  not  noticed  in  our  summary,  Barbara,  the  In  “  Tb®  Bohemian  Girl  ”  which  was  produced  on  Mon- 
discarded  wife  of  Balph.  The  power  of  her  voice — once  a  day  evening,  "  Miss  Hersee  was  less  successful,  though 
rich  contralto— has  mastered  its  sweetness,  and  she  sings  through  no  fault  of  hers.  The  Bohemian  Girl  ”  is  a 
the  most  lugubrious  ditty  we  ever  heard,  in  a  kind  of  heavy  and  ill-constructed  opera,  more  ambitious  than  “  The 
feminine  bass.  Her  acting,  however,  is  graceful  and  Bose  of  Oastille,”  but  much  inferior  to  it.  The  first  act, 
effective.  A  Miss  Maria  Jones  makes  a  creditable,  if  not  a  in  which  Miss  Hersee  did  not  appear,  was  very  uninteresting 
brilliant,  first  appearance  in  Blanche.  on  Monday  evening,  Mr  Temple,  as  Devilshoof,  and  Mr 

Mr  Shepherd  has  calculated  to  a  nicety  the  taste  of  his  Stanton,  as  Florestein,  making  theirs  the  principal  parts, 
audience,  and  has  doubtless  not  left  out  of  the  reckoning  by  reason  of  their  extravagant  buffoonery.  Mr  No^blom, 
the  recent  closing  of  the  “  Vic.”  An  audience,  like  a  a  Swedish  singer,  new  to  England,  here  made  his  first 
party,  may  be  “  educated  ”  all  the  easier  for  being  first  put  appearance,  and  sang,  **  ’Tis  sad  to  leave  your  fathwland 
into  good  humour  ;  and  the  managers  of  the  Surrey  Theatre  with  some  effect,  though  the  force  and  richness  of  his 
may  find  it  sound  policy  to  make  sure  of  their  position  on  voice  were  much  more  apparent  later  on  in  the  opera.  His 

^e  lower  ground  before  attempting  to  gain  a  higher,  duet,  as  Thaddeus,  with  Miss  Hersee,  as  Arline,  at  ^the  com- 

But  remembering  the  dramas  of  sterling  merit  which  were  menoement  of  the  second  act,  directly  after  Arline  a  amous 
presented  at  this  theatrA  a  fawr  vAars  sincA  under  the  I  Roncr.  ‘‘  I  dreamt  that  I  dwelt  in  marble  halls,  was  excel- 


But  remembering  the  dramas  of  sterling  merit  which  were  menoement  of  the  second  act,  directly  after  Arline  a  amous 
presented  at  this  theatre  a  few  years  since  under  the  song,  “I  dreamt  that  I  dwelt  in  marble  halls,  was  exce 
auspices  of  Mr  Shepherd,  we  hope  that  he  will  take  heart  lent,  and  all  the  subsequent  sin^ng  of  these  two  was  very 
of  grace,  and  bring  out  pieces  not  less  acceptable,  and  more  good,  down  to  the  closing  trio  with 
deserving  of  acceptance,  than  “  Watch  and  Wait.’*  Count  Arnheim  was  very  fairly  represented  by  Mr  May 

- _  brick,  also  a  new  performer  in  English  opera,  whose  acting 

ENGLISH  OPERA  AT  THE  ST  JAMES’S  THEATRE’  was  bettor  than  hi.  than 

Last  Saturday  the  St  James’s  Theatre  was  opened  for  a  soff  better  os  the  Queen  o  e  ^ »»  ^ 

five  weeks’  season  of  English  opera,  and  the  first  per-  as  Donna  Carmen  in  ‘  ^  *  .r  «  t 

formance.  go  to  .how  tL  the  experiment  wa.  wMy  On  Wedneaday  °F"orLe  Landi 

projected,  and  will  be  successfully  executed.  It  is  quite  Lammermoor  «  Maritana  ”  is  to  be  plaved  to- 

roe  that  English  operas  are  poor  in  comparison  with  the  as  the  heroine.  Wa  Enulish  on  Tuesday  next 

bMt  work,  of  foreign  musicians ;  but  if  Balfe  is  inferior  to  night,  and  “  La  Sonnambula,  m  English,  on  Tuesday  next. 
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EDUCATION  FOR  WOMEN. 

Educational  Auociatxon^  in  Connection  with  University 
College^  London.  Prospectai.  Session  1871-72. 

Good  work  towards  one  of  the  most  important  reforms 
that  the  present  generation  will  have  to  work  out  is  being 
done,  quietly  but  rapidly,  by  the  Ladies*  Educational  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  Professors  of  University  College.  The 
association  was  formed,  we  believe,  early  in  the  year  1869, 
and  in  the  spring  two  tentative  courses  of  lectures  to  ladies 
were  given  at  the  Beethoven  Booms,  in  Harley  Street,  by 
Professors  Henry  Morley  and  Carey  Foster,  on  English 
Literature  and  Experimental  Physics.  The  experiment 
was  so  successful  that  during  the  following  winter  it  was 
repeated  on  a  much  larger  scale.  The  two  original  classes 
were  resumed  and  four  others  were  added,  instruction  being 
given  in  Latin,  French,  Geometry,  and  Chemistry,  by  Pro¬ 
fessors  Seeley,  Cassal,  Hirst,  and  Williamson  These  pros¬ 
pered  so  well  that  they  were  all  repeated  last  winter,  with 
the  addition  of  some  new  ones,  and  now  the  pamphlet 
before  us  shows  that  the  Ladies'  Educational  Association 
is  regularly  established  in  University  College,  and  that  all 
the  Professors  in  its  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Science  are  asso¬ 
ciated  in  the  work  of  giving  a  really  good  college  educa¬ 
tion  to  all  women  who  care  and  are  able  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  it. 

Such  an  education  has  never  before  been  offered  to 
women.  There  are  in  and  out  of  London  several  useful  insti¬ 
tutions  which  go  beyond  the  limits  of  ordinary  school  teach¬ 
ing.  and  offer  to  supplement  the  work  of  ordinary  schools 
or  home-teaching  by  governesses,  and  in  many  of  them 
thoroughly  competent  teachers  lecture  or  conduct  classes 
after  the  same  fashion  as  is  pursued  by  the  professors  at 
University  College.  But  in  these,  we  believe,  the  teaching 
is  only  partial,  and  even  the  better  sort  of  ladies'  colleges 
are  ior  the  most  part  only  upper  schools.  The  Ladies’ 
Educational  Association  proposes  to  give  to  young  women 
as  thorough  a  college  training  as  young  men  can  receive, 
and  bow  complete  is  its  scheme  we  can  best  show  by  de¬ 
scribing  the  curriculum  for  the  session  which  is  to  open 
this  month.  At  half-past  ten  on  Monday  morning  Pro¬ 
fessor  Willis  Bund  is  to  lecture  on  the  Constitutional  His¬ 
tory  of  England  from  1603  to  1815,  That  lecture,  lasting 
an  hour,  like  nearly  all  the  others,  is  to  be  followed  by  one 
by  Professor  Foster,  who  will  discourse  before  Christmas 
on  the  properties  of  liquids  and  gases,  and  after  Christmas 
on  sound.  Professor  Corfield  will  next  lecture  on  hygiene 
and  public  health,  a  topic  which  it  is  especially  desirable 
tliat  every  woman  should  understand,  and  his  range  of 
topics  is  thus  described  in  the  syllabus : 

The  Course  will  consist  of  three  parts,  which  may  be  taken 
icparatcly :  Part  I.  Five  Lectures  on  the  Physiological  Stan¬ 
dards  of  Health,  and  the  Predisposing  Causes  of  Disease ;  the 
hygiene  management  of  the  body  during  the  various  periods  of 
bfe,  with  especial  reference  to  childhood. — Part  II.  Ten  Lectures 
<in  the  Influences  of  the  External  Conditions  of  the  Air,  Water, 
and  Soil,  and  of  Food,  Baths,  Exercise,  A'c.,  upon  Health,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Hygienic  Study  of  Localities  (climate,  &c )  and  of 
Dwelling-houses  (warming,  lighting,  ventilation),  the  Thera¬ 
peutics  of  Hygiene,  &c. — Part  HI.  Five  Lectures  on  questions 
relating  to  the  Public  Health,  especially  as  regards  the  salubrity 
of  towns  and  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  epidemic  and 
endemic  diseases. 

A  senior  Italian  class  will  follow  on  Monday  from  half- 
jrast  one  to  half-past  two,  and  a  junior  class  in  the  next 
Imur,  both  being  conducted  by  Professor  Volpe  ;  or,  if  they 
prefer  it,  students  may  spend  the  second  hour  in  learning 
the  history  of  architecture  from  Professor  Hayter  Lewis. 
On  Tuesday  there  will  also  be  five  lectures  of  an  hour  each, 
the  first  being  by  Professor  Olaus  Henrici,  on  the  principles 
of  arithmetic  and  algebra ;  the  second  by  Professor  Morley, 
on  the  spirit  of  English  literature  from  1603  to  1689  ;  the 
third  by  Dr  Heimann,  on  German  literature  ;  the  fourth  by 
Mr  Morley,  on  the  history  and  structure  of  the  English  lan- 
g’aage,  and  the  fifth  by  Professor  Beesly  on  Roman  history.  On 
Wednesday  Dr  Marks  will  conduct  a  Hebrew  class  ;  Profes¬ 
sor  Groom  Robertson  will  lecture  on  mental  science,  showing 
bfivT  knowledge  and  will  grow  from  sensation  ;  Mr  Foster 
will  give  a  second  lecture  on  physics  ;  Professor  Robinson 


Ellis  will  conduct  a  Latin  class ;  Professor  Sheldon  Amos 
will  lecture  on  jurisprudence ;  and  Professor  Williamson 
will  give  two  hours  to  the  experimental  teaching  o! 
chemistry.  On  Thursday  the  classes  in  mathematics 
English  literature,  and  hygiene  will  meet  again,  and  Pro! 
lessor  Cassal  will  lecture  for  an  hour  on  French  literature, 
and  for  another  hour  on  the  French  language.  On  Friday 
Mr  Robertson  will  lecture  again  on  mental  science ;  Pro- 
fessor  Heimann  will  give  lessons  in  German  grammar  ;  Mr 
Ellis's  Latin  class  will  be  resumed ;  and  Professor  Morris 
will  lecture  on  geology.  Besides  these,  it  is  proposed  to 
have  evening  classes  for  botany,  English  literature,  German, 
and  Italian  ;  and,  what  many  ladies  will  prize  most  of  all, 
they  will  be  admitted  on  equal  terms  with  male  students 
to  Professor  Poynter's  lectures  on  the  fine  arts,  a  special 
class  being  formed  for  them,  if  they  desire  it,  for  the  study 
of  drawing  from  models.  Thus  it  appears  that,  besides  the 
evening  classes,  ladies  may  here  attend  lectures  and  classes 
during  twenty  hours  a  week,  or  make  from  them  any  selec¬ 
tion  that  they  please,  the  fees  for  most  of  the  classes 
during  the  winter  varying  from  one  to  two  guineas  a-piece, 
and  the  aggregate  charge  for  the  whole  being  about  thirty 
guineas. 

We  have  here  repeated  the  substance  of  the  prospectus 
just  issued  by  the  Ladies'  Educational  Association,  because 
it  appears  to  us  a  very  noteworthy  and  a  most  encouraging 
movement  in  the  direction  of  the  higher  education  of 
women.  Both  men  and  women  suffer  terribly  from  the 
very  defective  education  that  is  usually  given  to  girls. 
This  so-called  education  fits  them  neither  for  useful  lives 
at  home,  as  wives  and  mothers,  nor  for  the  competition  with 
men  in  more  or  less  public  ways,  which  is  coming  to  be 
every  day  more  necessary  to  vast  numbers  of  them.  Girls' 
schools  cannot  be  reformed  in  a  day,  and  various  social 
prejudices  will  have  to  be  overcome,  before  we  can  hope  to 
see  them  anything  like  what  they  ought  to  be,  or  before  we 
can  secure  for  girls  such  practical  and  useful  training  as  is 
even  now  generally  within  the  reach  of  boys.  But  all 
experience  is  in  favour  of  example  from  above,  especially 
when  to  that  example  is  added  the  stimulus  of  public 
examinations,  followed  by  the  granting  of  certificates 
almost  equal  to  degrees,  which  most  of  our  Universities 
are  now ‘beginning  to  offer  to  young  women  as  well  as  to 
young  men.  Just  as  clever  boys  look  forward  to  a  few 
years  of  college  life  after  they  have  left  school,  so  clever 
girls  will  become  anxious  to  supplement  their  boarding- 
school  or  home  training  by  attending  such  lectures  as 
are  to  be  given  by  the  University  College  professors,  and  the 
fact  that  they  have  this  ambition,  and  that  it  is  encouraged 
by  their  parents,  will  certainly  induce  their  schoolmistresses 
to  fit  them  for  their  college  work.  We  shall  be  disappointed 
if  this  ulterior  benefit  is  not  secured  by  the  experiment  of 
the  Ladies'  Educational  Association,  and  yet  more  if  the 
boon  it  offers  is  not  immediately  appreciated  by  a  goodly 
number  of  students  out  of  the  many  thousands  of  young 
women  who  now  have  no  chance  of  doing  better  than  idle 
away  their  time  within  reach  of  University  College.  Much 
depends  on  the  success  of  this  experiment.  If  it  fails, 
many  who  could  help  women  to  help  themselves  will  be 
discouraged.  If  it  succeeds,  a  general  impetus  will  be 
mven  to  a  good  movement,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
Gower  Street  venture  will  be  imitated  in  many  other  parts. 

The  Gower  Street  venture,  moreover,  though  tolerably 
bold,  is,  we  believe,  only  in  its  initial  stage.  At  present 
the  University  College  professors  give  lectures  to  young 
women  as  well  as  to  young  men,  but  the  sexes  are 
separated.  This  separation  will  be  continued,  if  it 
is  thought  desirable ;  but  that  is  not  likely.  There 
are  manifest  advantages  in  admitting  both  youths  and 
maidens  to  the  same  class-rooms,  the  most  obvious  beuag 
that  thereby  half  the  professors'  time  will  be  saved,  and 
they  will  be  able  to  spend  it  in  giving  different  grades  of 
instruction,  instead  of  In  giving  the  same  instruction  twice 
over.  But  surely  it  is  also  better  for  the  students  that 
they  should  mix  together  in  the  class-rooms.  Great  bene¬ 
fits  have  resulted  from  the  mixed  education  of  the  sexes, 
wherever  it  has  been  tried;  and  everywhere  the  prudish 
objections  brought  against  it  have  been  shown  to  be  worth¬ 
less.  The  morality  of  both  sexes  is  enhanced  by  allowing 
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tbdol  to  mix  freelj  and  without  restraint  for  the  promotion 
of  useful  objects  ;  and  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of  the  mis¬ 
chievous  follies  that  now  often  result  from  the  drawing¬ 
room  intercourse  of  young  men  and  young  women  would 
1)0  to  let  them  learn  at  school  and  at  college  how  it  is 
possible  to  have  healthy  intercourse,  and  to  unite  for  better 
objects  than  those  of  flirtation  and  the  humouring  of  one 
another’s  vanities.  If  the  Ladies*  Educational  Association 
and  the  professors  of  University  College  can  lead  up  to  this, 
they  will  be  pioneers  in  a  social  reformation  of  very  great 
value.  _ 

DB  SYMONDS’S  MISCELLANIES. 

Miicellanies.  By  John  Addington  Symondi,  M.D.  Solectod  and 
Edited,  with  an  Introductory  Memoir,  by  bis  Son.  Macmillan. 

John  Addington  Symonds,  the  famous  and  estimable 
Bristol  physician,  was  bom  at  Oxford  in  1807.  Ho 
studied  medicine  at  Edinburgh ;  there  took  his  M.D.  in 
1828,  and,  after  a  short  residence  at  Oxford,  settled  in 
Bristol  in  1831.  He  soon  acquired  distinction  in  his  pro¬ 
fession,  and,  besides  holding  various  oflSces  in  his  own  town, 
he  was  appointed  Gulstonian  Lecturer  to  the  London  Col¬ 
lege  of  Physicians  in  1858,  when  he  delivered  a  course  of 
lectures  on  “  Headache.”  In  1863  the  British  Medical 
Association  held  its  annual  meeting  at  Bristol,  and  he  acted 
as  president.  He  seems  to  have  been  no  less  worthy  in  his 
private  than  in  his  professional  character.  'All  men  spoke 
well  of  him,  and  his  friends  were  numberless,  Macaulay 
and  Hallam,  Professors  Conington  and  Jowett,  Mr  Kingsley, 
and  Mr  Gladstone  being  among  them.  **  Nothing,”  says 
his  son,  was  more  characteristic  of  Dr  Symonds  than  his 
power  of  winning  the  regard  and  affection  of  all  who  came 
in  contact  with  him  by  his  great  ability,  by  the  catholicity 
of  his  tastes,  and,  more  than  all,  by  his  kindness.  Those 
who  knew  him  but  slightly  were  drawn  to  him  by  the 
diffusive  kindness  of  his  nature :  those  who  knew  him 
better  had  good  cause  to  say  that  they  never  found  that 
kindness  fail;  while  one  of  the  best  and  most  eminent 
among  his  friends  described  him  as  *  the  genius  of 
kindness.’  ” 

This  good  man  died  last  February,  and  it  is  only  natural 
that  his  friends  and  kindred  should  have  desired  some 
memorial  of  his  work.  The  selection  from  his  essays  and 
lectures,  which  his  son  has  made  in  the  volume  before  us, 
will,  however,  disappoint  general  readers,  and  disappoint 
them  all  the  more  because  it  seems  to  be  thoroughly  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  writer’s  powers  of  mind.  As  the  son  says : 

The  most  prominent  features  of  his  mind  were  its  firmness, 
solidity,  and  soundness.  In  forming  judgments  he  was  deliberate  ; 
in  adhering  to  them  tenacious.  Fully  conscious  of  the  grounds 
on  which  he  based  opinions,  he  was  ready  to  defend  his  views  by 
argument.  Adding  great  reasoning  faculties  to  a  vigorous  memory 
he  displayed  unusual  skill  in  collecting  facts,  marshalling  them  in 
their  proper  order,  and  drawing  their  legitimate  conclusions.  This 
logical  quality  of  intellect  not  only  strengthened  him  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  his  art,  but  it  also  added  a  peculiar  weight  and  force  to  his 
style  of  composition.  It  was  impossible  to  treat  anything  he  wrote 
or  said  as  if  it  had  been  written  or  spoken  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  to  meet  his  arguments  with  flimsy  reasoning,  or  to  disre¬ 
gard  his  opinions  as  lightly  formed.  His  language  was  from  the 
same  cause  pregnant  with  meaning,  well  balanced,  carefully 
chosen,  erring  if  anything  upon  the  side  of  laborious  exactitude 
and  determined  fulness,  never  lapsing  into  vagueness  or  the  exube- 
Mnce  of  inconsiderate  fluency.  His  taste  was  sound  and  healthy. 
He  had  an  instinctive  shrinking  from  everything  in  art  or  litera¬ 
ture  or  nature  which  showed  the  least  tendency  to  grotesqueness 
or  morbidity.  Medieval  art  possessed  no  attractions  for  him.  He 
uisiiked  the  style  of  Dante  because  of  what  he  thought  its  repul- 
sueness  and  want  of  form.  The  polished  elegance  of  Tennyson 
attracted  him  ;  the  waywardness  of  Browning  displeased  his  taste. 

®sthelical  standard  was  classical ;  not  cosmopolitan 
and  eclectic,  but  strictly  restrained  by  the  laws  of  natural  beauty 
M  divined  and  followed  by  Greek  artists  and  the  best  of  the 
Form  he  greatly  preferred  to  colour.  All  objects  of  art 
winch  depend  for  their  attraction  upon  remote  associations,  anti- 
^oarian  interest,  or  me^e  magnificence  of  hue,  had  but  little  value 
tn  Ins  eyes ;  nor  could  he  tolerate  the  pursuit  of  such  articles  of 
wity  as  old  china  or  old  furniture  in  which  there  is  no  intrinsic 
eauty  of  design.  A  similar  sympathy  for  what  is  harmonious  led 
prefer  Italian  to  Swiss  scenery;  lawns,  meadows,  and 
to  to  rocks  and  glaciers  ;  the  tranquil  and  dignified 

0  the  sublime  and  agitated  aspects  of  nature.  Owing  to  this 
eiicacy  of  taste  he  disliked  emphatic  writing  and  extravagant 
Cl  ents  in  works  of  fiction:  he  preferred  the  smoothness  of  Miss 
thp  f  ”  *  writing  to  the  intensity  of  Charlotte  Bronte  ;  while 
George  Eliot’s  philosophy  found  less  favour  with 

than  the  genial  worldly  wisdom  of  Trollope. 


That  temperament  is  thorongbly  exhibited  in  the  con¬ 
tents  of  this  volume.  All  are  gracefully  written,  and  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  mild  eloquence  about  them.  All  are 
earnest  and  genial,  and  show  that  Dr  Symonds  never  wrote 
a  sentence  without  feeling  honestly  what  he  said,  and 
desiring  that  it  should  have  a  wholesome  effect  upon  his 
readers  or  hearers.  But  everything  is  of  the  sort  to  be 
expected  from  a  man  who  preferred  Mr  Tennyson  to  Mr 
Browning,  and  Mr  Trollope  to  George  Eliot.  The  essays 
on  general  subjects,  especially  one  on  **  The  Principles 
of  Beauty,”  and  another  on  **  Waste,”  are  thoroughly 
readable  ;  but  they  show  much  less  vigour  or  originality  of 
thought  than  might  bo  expected ;  and  the  thinness  of  the 
thought  that  runs  through  the  volume  is  none  the  less 
apparent  because  the  author  supposed  that  it  was  strong. 
His  worst  defects  appear  in  a  lecture  on  ”  Knowledge.*' 
Dr  Symonds,  emulating  the  example  of  Bacon,  attempted 
to  classify  all  possible  branches  of  human  knowledge  in 
one  comprehensive  scheme.  A  more  confused  and  con¬ 
fusing  scheme  could  not  easily  be  constructed.  In  it  all 

objects  of  knowledge”  ore  divided  into  “inorgaaic,” 
”  organic,”  and  ”  God.”  ”  Inorganic  objects  ”  are  sub¬ 
divided  into  **  phenomena,”  including  astronomy,  geo¬ 
graphy,  geology,  mineralogy,  and  meteorology ;  ”  forces,” 
including  what  is  known  to  schoolboys  as  natural  philo¬ 
sophy  ;  ”  composition,”  or  chemistry ;  and  ”  relations  of 
magnitude  and  number,”  as  expressed  in  mathematics. 
What  are  we  to  make  out  of  this  classification  of  ”  in¬ 
organic  sciences  ?  ”  and  the  ”  organic  ”  classification  is 
more  clumsy  still. 

The  essays  printed  on  subjects  more  strictly  within 
the  range  of  Dr  Symonds’s  own  work  are  better ;  but  even 
these  are  disappointing.  The  papers  on  ”  Sleep  and 
Dreams  *’  and  on  **  Apparitions  *’  are  rather  amusing  than 
instructive,  and  the  others  are  too  slight  and  superficial. 
One  short  essay,  however,  is  the  gem  of  the  volume.  It  is 
on  “Criminal  Eesponsibility  in  Belation  to  Insanity.” 
“The  experience  of  Dr  Symonds,”  says  his  son,  “had  led 
him  to  entertain  the  opinion  that  mad  people  are  far  more 
under  the  dominion  of  their  will,  and  are  more  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  being  deterred  from  outbreaks  of  ungovernable 
criminal  passion,  than  is  usually  supposed.  He  was  conse¬ 
quently  intolerant  of  the  plea  of  incipient  insanity  by 
which  criminals  frequently  elude  justice,  and  believed  that 
it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  community  if  mad 
persons  guilty  of  violence  while  still  at  large  were  held 
accountable  for  their  actions.”  This  essay  is  a  useful  con¬ 
tribution  to  a  question  that  physiologists  and  psychologists 
will  have  to  make  a  special  study  of  before  long.  As  yet 
we  know  very  little  indeed  of  the  dividing  line  between 
madness  and  crime,  and  the  result  is  much  perversion  of 
justice  which  philanthropists  and  statesmen  should  be  alike 
anxious  to  restrain. 


FRENCH  PROVINCIAL  ASSEMBLIES. 

Lex  AxsembUes  Provtneiales  xoux  Louie  XVI^  et  let  Divixiont 
Adminixtrativex  de  1789.  Par  le  Vicomte  da  Luiyay.  Paris: 
Georges  de  Graet,  Libraire  da  la  Soci^td  Bibllographiqua. 

Just  now,  after  France  has  long  suffered  from  the 
evils  of  a  ruinous  over-centralisation,  and  when  the 
attention  of  her  wisest  legislators  is  being  directed  to  the 
remedying  of  these  grievous  evils,  savants  like  M.  de 
Lu^ay  render  a  real  service  to  their  country  by  contri¬ 
buting  what  lies  in  their  power  towards  a  knowledge  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  principle  of  local  supervision  and  auto- 
nomy  has  been  found  to  work  in  the  past,  the  obstacles  by 
which  it  was  clogged,  and  the  progress  that  it  effected. 
The  past  is  a  good  monitor  for  the  present,  and  there  is 
no  better  way  of  effecting  a  reform  in  the  existing 
economy  than  by  following  the  indications  afforded  by  the 

historic  life  of  the  State.  i  v  u 

The  first  edition  of  M.  de  La9ay  s  thoughtful  book 
appeared  in  a  thin  octavo  volume  in  1857.  Since  then, 
M.  Leonce  de  Lavergne  has  published  an  able  work  on  the 
same  subject.  It  was,  however,  as  a  historian  that  M.  de 
Lavergne  appreciated  and  recounted  the  great  reforms 
worked  in  the  interior  administration  of  France  dunng 
the  last  days  of  the  ill-fated  Louis  XVI.  As  M.  de  Lu9ay 
states  in  his  preface,  the  interesting  sketches  of  M.  de 
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Lavergne  made  known  the  different  phases  in  the  too  short 
existence  of  the  Provincial  Assemblies  in  each  of  the 
genenilUcs  into  which  old  France  was  divided.  It  is  from 
the  point  of  view  of  administration  that  the  Vicomte  de 
Lu^ay  almost  exclusively  looks  at  the  questions  which  pre¬ 
sent  themselves.  An  ancien  Maitre  des  Bequ^es  to  the 
Conseil  d'Etat,  he  brings  to  his  work  an  amount  of  special 
skill  which  makes  itself  felt  in  every  page,  and  which  can¬ 
not  but  make  his  book  an  indispensable  supplement  to  M. 
de  Lavergne’s  studies,  if  one  of  the  most  instructive  por¬ 
tions  of  old  French  polity  is  to  be  mastered  by  the  legis¬ 
lator,  or  even  by  the  historical  reader.  M.  de  Lu^ay  has, 
accordingly,  done  well  in  bringing  out  this  emended  and 
extended  edition  of  his  work.  It  is  a  publication  of  the 
Bibliographical  Society  which  deserves  a  place  in  any  con¬ 
siderable  library  that  purports  to  be  fairly  stocked  with 
woiks  on  the  past  of  France. 

A  comparison  between  the  earlier  and  later  editions  of 
this  work  shows  how  largely  the  author  has  improved  on 
his  original  essay.  In  the  edition  of  1857  there  were  but 
128  pages,  in  the  present  volume  there  are  exactly  536. 

The  scope  of  his  labours  is  thus  concisely  related  by  M. 
de  Lu^ay  himself  :  “  Examining  in  its  entirety  the  system 
established  by  the  decree  of  council  of  1778  and  the  edict 
of  June  1787,  I  have  endeavoured  to'determine  the  changes 
which  this  system  introduced  into  the  preceding  state  of 
things,  and  the  ameliorations  which  it  realised ;  in  fine,  in  what 
aspects  and  in  what  measure  it  has  been  able  to  contribute 
to  our  actual  departmental  organisation.*’  It  is  evident 
that  an  adequate  fulfilment  of  such  an  undertaking  must 
involve  very  profound  and  special  research.  We  believe 
that  it  will  be  granted  that  a  distinguishing  characteristic 
of  M.  de  Lu^ay’s  erudite  volume  is  this  feature  of  profound 
research. 

The  first  chapter  indicates  briefly  the  origin  and  causes 
of  the  administrative  division  of  the  realm  into  generalites 
de  pays  d* election  and  generalites  de  pays  d'etats.  A  gene- 
ralite  received  its  name  from  being  the  fiscal  circumscrip¬ 
tion  of  a  tresorier  genhal.  The  provinces  which  possessed 
provincial  assemblies  were  the  pays  detats.  The  other 
provinces  were  the  pays  dUection.  An  interesting  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  regard  which  the  regime  of  local  government 
and  decentralisation  excited  is  afforded  by  extracts  from 
Bodin’s  ‘  Traite  do  la  Republique,’  a  work  which  is  calcu¬ 
lated  to  excite  our  astonishment,  when  we  reflect  that  its 
eloquent  wisdom  dates  from  the  sixteenth  century. 

Chapters  II.  and  III.  are  devoted  to  the  exposition  and 
comparison  of  the  different  regulations  of  the  generalites, 
and  contain  valuable  details  on  the  functions  of  the 
ancient  intendants,  who,  if  they  did  not  descend  from  the 
missi  dominici  of  Charlemagne,  certainly  had  their  fore¬ 
runners  in  the  enquesteurs  of  the  days  of  Saint  Louis. 
These  chapters  also  contain  an  account  of  the  rules  for  the 
levying  and  collection  of  the  direct  taxes,  as  well  as  the 
numerous  zones  into  which  France  was  broken  up  in  the  hon 
vieux  temps  for  the  purposes  of  indirect  taxation. 

Chapter  IV.  analyses  the  different  projects  to  which  the 
eighteenth  century  gave  rise  for  the  extension  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  self-government  to  all  the  provinces  of  the  State. 
Chapters  V.,  VL,  and  VII.  retrace  the  organisation  and 
the  history  of  the  Provincial  Assemblies,  which,  originally 
established  in  Berry  and  Haute  Quyenne,  were  extended  by 
the  terms  of  the  edict  of  1787  to  all  provinces  which  had 
not  Provincial  Assemblies.  Chapters  VIII.  and  IX.,  which 
conclude  the  Vicomte  de  Lu9ay’s  work,  treat  of  the  public 
administration  since  the  Great  Revolution  of  1789.  An 
instructive  appendix  compares,  department  after  department, 
the  administrative  condition  of  France  in  1789  with  that  in 
1866. 

“  I  would  consider  myself  happy,”  writes  M.  do  Lu^ay, 
if  this  book,  the  fruit  of  conscientious  researches,  and  in 
which  I  have  sought  to  let  the  facts  speak  rather  than 
speak  myself,  could  have  its  utility  for  those  who,  like  me, 
believing  that  the  future  of  our  country  depends  on  the 
large  and  sage  combination  of  departmental  liberties  with 
the  principle  of  national  unity,  desire  to  have  recourse  in 
the  solution  of  this  great  problem  to  the  teachings  and 
experience  of  the  past.”  These  words  do  honour  to  the 
author’s  sense  of  the  real  wants  of  his  country.  Over¬ 


centralisation  has  had  its  day.  The  great  necessity  Qf 
France  is  now  the  establishment  of  the  bracing  principle 
of  self-government  and  local  responsibility.  Such  a  course 
will  be  best,  and  will  be  indispensable  for  national  great¬ 
ness  as  well  as  departmental  development. 

The  style  of  M.  de  Lu^ay  is  clear,  unaffected,  and  solid. 
It  is  the  style  of  a  historical  student  who  is  also  a  man 
of  business.  We  fancy  we  never  lose  sight  of  the  ancien 
Maitre  des  Requites,  It  is  so  much  the  better.  A  work 
on  the  Administrative  Assemblies  of  France  that  would 
deserve  to  bo  read  and  quoted  ought  to  bear  the  impress 
of  an  administrator.  We  can  congratulate  the  Biblio¬ 
graphical  Society  of  Paris  and  M.  le  Baron  de  Beaucourt 
its  accomplished  President,  on  the  high  character  of  the 
work  which  it  has  published. 

MRS  GREEN’S  ELIZABETHAN  CALENDAR. 

Calendar  of  State  Papeis,  Domestic  Series,  of  the  Iteign  of 

Elizabeth,  Preserved  in  Her  Majesty's  Public  Record  Office. 

Addends,  1566-1579.  Edited  by  Mary  Anne  Everett  Green! 

Longmans. 

The  excellent  series  of  State  Paper  Calendars,  of  which 
nearly  sixty  volumes  have  been  published  during  the  past 
fifteen  years,  began  with  a  volume  in  which  the  late  Mr 
Robert  Lemon  briefly  described  so  many  of  the  docuraenU 
concerning  the  domestic  history  of  England  between  1547 
and  1580  as  came  under  his  observation.  As  this  was  the 
first  of  the  series,  Mr  Lemon  doubtless  thought  that  he 
was  doing  his  work  with  all  permissible  fulness  in  allowing 
a  whole  large  volume  to  thirty-three  years.  His  successors, 
however,  have  found  that  to  make  these  Calendars  properly 
useful  much  more  careful  analysis  of  the  State  Papers  is 
necessary  ;  and  many  of  them,  having  materials  not  more 
important  than  Mr  Lemon’s  to  deal  with,  have  described 
them  in  six  or  seven  times  as  much  space.  Mr  Lemon’s  work 
is  also  faulty,  because  several  bundles  of  documents  belong¬ 
ing  to  his  subject  were  either  mislaid  or  purposely  placed 
elsewhere  when  he  prepared  his  Calendar.  This  second 
fault  is  being  remedied  by  Mrs  Green  in  the  series  of 
“  Addenda,”  of  which  one  volume  is  before  us  ;  but  it  is  a 
pity  that  the  whole  work  had  not  been  done  over  again  by 
her.  She  herself,  carrying  on  Mr  Lemon’s  task,  has  pro¬ 
duced  three  volumes  and  a  half  about  the  last  twelve  years 
of  Elizabeth’s  reign.  It  would  have  been  much  better  bad 
she  also  made  some  six  or  seven  about  the  first  thirty-three 
years,  instead  of  furnishing  two  volumes  of  appendix  to 
Mr  Lemon’s  two.  Students  of  history  would  have  been 
very  grateful  for  that ;  but  they  may  be  grateful  for  so 
much  favour  as  has  been  shown  to  them.  This  new 
volume  is  rich  in  curious  matter,  which  throws  clear  light 
upon  thirteen  important  years,  and  especially  upon  nine 
important  months  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign. 

More  than  a  third  of  the  volume  illustrates  the  history 
of  the  Northern  Rebellion  of  1569-70,  and  it  supplies 
many  quaint  details  that  are  not  referred  to  in  Mr 
Froude’s  chapter  on  the  subject,  while  it  sometimes  cor¬ 
rects  the  impression  conveyed  by  Mr  Froude’s  narrative. 
It  shows  very  plainly  what  Mr  Fronde  is  fond  of  enforcing, 
and  what  re^ly  is  the  best  justification  for  the  harsh  treat¬ 
ment  pursued  by  Queen  Elizabeth  towards  her  northern 
rival,  how  strong  was  the  fascination  exerted  by  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  upon  all  Catholic  and  many  Protestant 
Englishmen.  Much  more  striking  evidence  of  this  appeara 
in  the  history  of  other  years,  but  in  this  volume  we  see 
many  tokens  of  it.  As  long  as  Mary  lived,  she  was  a 
centre  of  disaffection,  drawing  to  herself  the  sympathies  of 
all  the  gayest  and  most  chivalrous  Englishmen,  as  well  as 
affording  an  excuse  for  all  the  outside  plots  that  could  be 
devised  in  her  favour  at  Rome,  in  France,  or  in  Spain. 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  own  inotives  may  have  been  partly 
selfish,  but  there  was  political  necessity  in  her  action. 

Every  collection  of  documents  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  day 
gives  fresh  proof  of  the  strong  individuality  that  she 
evinced  in  all  her  dealings  with  her  subjects  and  her 
neighbours.  Here,  for  instance,  is  some  advice  given  by 
an  old  family  retainer  to  Leonard  Dacre,  claimant  to  the 
peerage  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  his  brother,  the  fourth 
Lord  Dacre :  Pray  for  good  luck  in  your  marriage,  an 
let  it  be  with  a  young  lady  of  noble  living.  Look  among 
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the  ladies  of  honour  at  Court,  and  when  you  have  chosen 
one  you  fancy,  give  her  name  and  two  others  in  a  paper  to 
the  Queen,  and  ask  her  to  appoint  one  of  them  to  be  your 
bedfellow,  asking  her  beforehand  to  choose  the  one  at 
whoso  name  you  pop  your  head.  So  will  she  seem  to 
choose  for  you,  while  you  choose  for  yourself.”  Never 

_ unless  an  exception  must  be  made  on  account  of 

the  Royal  services  referred  to  by  Mr  Disraeli  at  Hughenden 
last  week — was  there  an  English  monarch  who  took  more 
interest  than  Queen  Elizabeth  in  all  the  public  and  private 
affairs  of  the  nation,  and  contrived  to  regulate  everything, 
from  the  love-making  of  a  courtier  to  the  management  of  a 
war  with  more  effort  at  omniscience  and  omnipotence. 

Here  is  an  example  of  the  riotous  ways  of  Oxford  men 
in  the  merry  England  ”  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  date 
is  1575  : 

The  16th  day  of  Feb.  last,  about  eight  of  the  clocke  in  the  night, 
one  Pepwell,  Henry  Snowe,  Christopher  Toldervy,  M”  of  Arte, 
dyvers  others  to  the  nomeber  of  12  or  15  persones,  most  M" 
of  Arte  of  Christe’s  Church,  standing  in  y®  highwaye,  there  cam 
by  them,  in  God’s  peace  and  the  Quene’s,  a  poore  myller  a  horse 
backe,  w***  five  and  six  small  gristes  under  him,  whorae  they 
torned  besides  his  Jiorse,  and  threwe  the  same  griste  downe,  some 
n  one  place  and  some  in  another,  and  some  in  wet  and  fowlle 
places  ;  and  as  many  of  them  as  could  ryde  on  the  said  horse  got 
up  uppon  him,  and  rode  up  and  downe  ye  towne ;  and  the  poore 
myller  went  after  them,  desyrenge  them  to  have  his  horse  agayne, 
for  that  he  was  a  servaunt,  and  shold  have  blame  for  his  long 
taryenge  ;  and  that  (yf  the  horse  should  miscarry),  he  should  be 
corned  out  of  servyce ;  and  they  beinge  also  requested  gentlye  to 
j  lyver  the  poore  myller  his  horse,  by  divers  honest  inhabytants 
e  the  towne,  they  gave  them  very  evyll  and  opprobrious  words, 
ofnmete  to  be  repeated  to  y®'  Honors  ;  and  havinge  had  their  plea- 
uure  in  rydeinge,  they  whipped  the  poore  fellowe  w***  his  own 
whippe,  whoe  gave  them  never  a  fowlle  word ;  and  yet  not  so  con- 
tente,  they  took  his  hat  oute  of  his  hand,  &  rent  yt  all  in  peeces, 
'&  so  departed  away,  levinge  the  poore  myller  w^*'out  recompence 
for  his  injuries,  beinge  a  very  evill  example,  &  not  to  be  suffered 
in  a  comonwelth. 

A  curious  document,  which,  we  believe,  has  not  been 
noticed  by  any  historian,  is  referred  to  in  this  volume.  A 
Mr  Carleton  reminds  Lord  Burghley,  in  1572,  that  the 
realm  beareth  three-sorted  subjects,  the  Papist,  the 
Atheist,  and  the  Protestant;  all  three  are  alike  favoured, 
the  first  and  second  because,  they  being  many,  we  dare  I 
not  displease  them,  the  third  because  we,  having  some 
religion,  fear  to  displease  God  in  them.”  What  he  would 
do  with  the  Papists  and  Atheists  is  not  shown,  save  in  the 
remark  that,  “  as  they  know  not  God,  so  they  know  no 
obedience  but  under  tyranny  ;”  but  Mr  Carleton  is  anxious 
that  the  differences  among  Protestants  in  England  may  be 
lessened  by  delivering  the  realm  of  “  all  the  precise  minis¬ 
ters,  and  greatest  part  of  the  people  that  follow  them,  to 
the  number  of  three  thousand  men,”  who  are  to  be  planted 
in  Ireland,  and  there  allowed  to  practise  their  obnoxious 
Puritanism  on  condition  that,  in  everything  but  religion, 
they  obey  the  Queen,  and  that  they  do  all  they  can  to 
keep  the  disaffected  country  in  order.  If  all  the  schemes 
for  making  use  of  Ireland,  and  preventing  the  rebellious 
spirit  naturally  aroused  by  English  tyranny  over  it,  were 
brought  together,  the  series  would  certainly  afford  curious 
illustration  of  the  vagaries  of  philanthropy  and  statesman- 


ME  EEID’S  PAST  AND  PEESENT. 

Past  and  Present^  or  Social  and  Religious  Life  in  the  North,  By 
H.  G.  Reid.  Edinburgh  :  Edmonston  and  Douglas. 

It  is  unfortunate,  we  think,  that  Mr  Eeid  has  chosen  to 
designate  the  collection  of  papers  and  sketches  contained 
m  this  volume  by  the  same  title  as  a  well-known  work  of 
Mr  Carlyle’s,  for  the  comparison  thereby  suggested  does 
not  tend  to  increase  our  estimate  of  the  value  of  his  book. 
The  task  that  Mr  Eeid  here  sets  himself  is,  however,  not 
radically  dissimilar  to  that  which  Mr  Carlyle  essayed  in  his 
'Past  and  Present,’ although  the  two  works  contrast  for- 
ubly  with  each  other  in  scope  and  range*  not  to  speak  of 
literary  and  intellectual  power.  But  wo  cannot  suppose 
that  Mr  Eeid  intended  to  bring  his  book  in  any  way  into 
competition  with  Mr  Carlyle’s,  and  we  shall  not  pursue  the 
line  of  reflection  which  the  resemblance  of  the  titles  of  the 
two  volumes  naturally  provokes.  The  borrowed  name  is 
thoroughly  appropriate,  and  Mr  Eeid  would  have  expe¬ 
rienced  considerable  difficulty  in  inventing  a  better. 


•  Several  of  the  eleven  papers  and  sketches  of  which  this 
volume  consists  were  published  in  the  Westmimter  Bevieto, 
the  lortnightly  BevieWf  TaiVs  Magazine,  and  other  peri¬ 
odicals,  and  some  of  them  are  now  printed  for  the 
flrst  time.  All  bear  evident  marks  of  careful  and  con¬ 
scientious  study,  but  otherwise  their  merit  is  not  con¬ 
spicuous.  Mr  Eeid’s  sympathies  are  liberal  and  healthy, 
and  he  has  produced  a  book  that  will  undoubtedly  exercise 
a  beneficial  influence  on  those  who  may  take  the  trouble  to 
read  it  attentively,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  prove  widely 
attractive.  Indeed,  in  order  thoroughly  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  these  essays  and  sketches,  it  might  almost  be  said 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  know  nearly  as  much  about 
the  subjects  of  which  they  treat  as  their  author.  “  Intended 
throughout,  says  Mr  Reid,  in  his  preface,  **  to  illustrate 
certain  deeply-interesting  aspects  of  life— past,  passing,  and 
present— in  the  strong  and  representative  North,  their  aim 
is  practical  rather  than  speculative,  to  point  out  clearly 
defects  and  tendencies  rather  than  to  build  up  any  theory. 
The  arrangement  adopted  is  to  discuss,  in  essay  form,  a 
leading  principle  or  phase  of  development,  and  then  to 
illustrate  some  side-light  in  a  sketch  which,  though  not  in 
any  sense  biographical,  has  yet  a  substantial  basis  in  fact.” 
That  is  a  correct,  though  neither  a  very  elegant  nor  even 
a  very  grammatical  description  of  the  contents  of  this 
volume,  and  we  may  remark  that  it  is  a  favourablo 
specimen  of  the  stylo  in  which  it  is  written.  There  ia 
not  a  trace  of  imagination  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  the  book,  and  the  characters  introduced  to  us  in  the 
sketches  are  little  more  than  names. 

But  although  Mr  Eeid  is  neither  a  literary  artist  nor  a 
philosopher,  his  book  may  be  read  with  profit.  The  earnest¬ 
ness  and  sincerity  of  the  writer  ought  to  command  respect, 
and  if  he  is  seldom  or  never  original  and  profound,  his  viewa 
are  always  at  bottom  sensible  and  sound.  But  in  its  pre¬ 
sent  form,  at  all  events,  we  fear  that  Mr  Eeid’s  essays  and 
sketches  are  never  likely  to  reach  the  class  they  are  best 
calculated  to  benefit,  and  we  would  venture  to  recommend 
him  to  try  the  experiment  of  issuing  them  in  separate  parta 
at  a  cheap  price.  The  article  on  The  Church  and  the 
People,”  for  instance,  would  undoubtedly  powerfully  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  cause  of  progress,  if  it  were  widely  read  by 
the  mass  of  the  people  of  Scotland,  and  the  articles  on 

Dwellings  for  the  People  ”  might  help  to  extend  co-ope¬ 
rative  enterprise  among  the  working  classes  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom.  These  are,  in  our  opinion,  by  far  the 
best  of  the  essays  in  the  volume,  but  the  information 
they  contain  cannot  be  said  to  be  the  result  of  original 
research,  or  to  be  presented  in  a  striking  and  effective 
shape.  With  regard  to  the  sketches,  they  are  readable  and 
nothing  more.  Miss  Harriet  Martineau  would  seem  to  be 
the  model  that  Mr  Eeid  has  adopted,  and  he  has  not  cer¬ 
tainly  improved  upon  the  rather  lifeless  stories  that  able 
lady  wrote.  In  an  essay  headed  “Discord  and  Super¬ 
stition,”  the  origin  of  certain  superstitions  that  are  still 
believed  in  the  remoter  districts  of  Scotland  is  traced  by 
the  help  of  such  writers  as  Dr  Eobert  Chambers,  and  other 
equally  well-known  antiquaries.  A  paper  on  “  The  Fisher 
Folk,”  and  another  on  “  The  Eural  Labourer  ”  are  defec¬ 
tive,  but  not  devoid  of  interest.  “  Struggles  and  Triumphs,’^ 
the  only  remaining  essay  in  the  volume,  is  a  sort  of  review 
of  the  career  of  several  literary  Scotchmen  belonging  to 
the  working  class.  The  moral  that  Mr  Eeid  seeks  to 
impress  upon  his  readers  is,  that  the  former  days  in  Scot¬ 
land  were  decidedly  not  better  than  these,  and  that  wo 
ought  to  pursue  the  path  of  progress  on  which  we  have 
entered  with  faith  and  confidence. 


THE  MAGAZINES  FOE  OCTOBER. 

To  many  readers  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  mag^ 
zine  articles  of  this  month  will  be  one  by  Mr  Fawcett  in 
the  Fwtnighthj  on  “  The  House  of  Lords.”  Mr  Fawcett 
looks  forward  to  the  time  when  Englishmen  may  be 
sufficiently  educated,  and  their  representative  machinery 
may  be  sufficiently  perfect,  for  the  House  of  Commons  to 
be  competent  to  do  all  the  legislative  work  of  the  country. 
But  under  existing  arrangements  he  is  unwilling  that  the 
House  of  Lords  should  be  abolished,  and  be  appears  to 
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think  that  the  Upper  House  can  be  reformed  more  easily 
than  the  Lower.  Hit  plan  of  reformation  is  to  clear  it  of 
its  present  occupants,  or  at  any  rate  not  to  recognise  their 
present  claims  to  a  place  in  it,  to  do  away  with  all  heredi¬ 
tary  rights  to  law.making  or  law-prerenting,  and  to  admit 
into  the  Second  Chamber  only  men  of  proved  fitness. 

The  discharge  cf  some  public  duty,’*  he  says,  or  the 
attainment  of  some  recognised  position  in  the  State,  should 
entitle  a  man  to  claim  a  senatorial  position,  without 
rendering  it  in  any  way  necessary  for  him  to  ask  it  as  a 
boon.  Amongst  others  who  should  be  entitled  to  claim 
eiich  a  position  might  be  mentioned  the  following :  judges, 
Indian  and  colonial  goyemors,  Cabinet  Ministers,  the  lead¬ 
ing  peimanent  officials  of  State  departments,  and  those  who 
have  exercised  high  commands  in  the  army  and  navy.”  Mr 
Fawcett’s  scheme  for  reforming  the  House  of  Lords  agrees 
in  most  respects  with  that  put  forward  by  Mr  Mill  in  his 
^  Representative  Government,*  and  he  shows  how  important 
it  is  that  there  should  quickly  be  reformation  of  some  sort. 

Another  interesting  article  on  current  politics  is  in  3fac- 
viilla  ,  entitled  How  is  the  Work  of  the  Nation  Done  ?  ” 
Its  author  reasonably  complains  of  the  unparalleled  waste 
of  power  in  the  business  of  the  House  of  Commons  last 
Session,  and  produces  some  curious  statistics  in  support  of 
his  complaint.  Of  the  actual  number  of  speeches  made 
no  record  is  given,  but  it  appears  that  the  speeches  of  four 
gentlemen  alone,  as  report^  in  the  TimeSf  numbered  357, 
cf  which  152  were  on  the  Ballot.  Mr  Beresford  Hope 
Bpoke  116  times,  Mr  Newdegate  90  times,  Mr  Cavendish 
Bentinck  76  times,  and  Mr  George  Bentinck  75  times. 
Some  restriction  must  evidently  be  put  upon  this  growth  of 
obstructive  talkativeness,  and  also  upon  the  almost  more 
Texatious  habit  of  compelling  useless  divisions,  which  was 
also  most  wantonly  indulged  in  last  Session,  in  fulfilment 
of  the  witty  threat  of  Mr  Beresford  Hope  addressed  to  the 
■silent  friends  of  the  Ballot,— If  you  will  not  talk,  we 
will  make  you  walk.”  The  whole  question  of  the  proper 
way  of  conducting  Parliamentaiy  business,  however,  needs 
re-consideration ;  and  Hie  comments  of  the  writer  in 
*  Macmillan  *  are  not  always  profound  or  wise.  He  objects 
to  autumn  Sessions,  because  they  will  interfere  with  the 
pheasant-shooting  of  members  of  Parliament,  and  in  other 
ways  bring  upon  them  so  great  “  a  sacrifice  of  ease  and 
comfort,”  and  also  because  the  assembling  of  Parliament 
before  Christmas  would  bring  many  rich  people  to  town, 
and  thus  interfere  with  “  the  presence  of  large  establish¬ 
ments  and  their  accompanying  expenditure  in  country  dis¬ 
tricts,”  which  is  **  peculiarly  desirable  and  advantageous 
to  the  poor  of  the  localities  in  which  they  are  placed.” 

Fraser  has  a  readable  but  vague  article  on  “  The  Eng¬ 
lish  Statesman’s  Imperial  Question,”  chiefly  recommending 
emigration  to  the  colonies.  Better  papers  in  the  same 
magazine  are  one  on  “The  Proposed  Roman  Catholic 
University  for  Ireland,”  giving  very  good  reasons  against 


stances  that  “  the  crimes  and  excesses  laid  to  the  charce 
of  the  Commune  have  been  greatly  exaggerated.”  ° 

Mr  John  Morley  inserts  in  the  ‘  Fortnightly  ’  “  a  chapter 
from  a  forthcoming  monograph,”  entitled  “  Voltaire  at 
Berlin.”  If  from  this  we  are  to  infer  that  Mr  Morley  is 
about  to  publish  a  separate  memoir  or  review  of  Voltaire 
the  news  is  very  welcome.  The  present  instalment  is 
interesting,  but  it  will  be  much  more  valuable  when  we 
have  it  in  its  proper  place  in  the  complete  work. 

Literary  criticism  is  particularly  abundant  in  the  maga- 
zines  this  month.  Blackwood  gives  nearly  a  third  of  its 
space  to  reviews  of  several  English  and  American  books. 
In  the  *  Fortnightly  ’  Mr  Sidney  Colvin  reviews  at  length 
Mr  Browning’s  *  Balaustion’s  Adventure,’  and  the  ‘  Dark 
Blue  *  has  the  first  of  a  series  of  papers  by  Mr  Dickenson 
West,  on  “  Browning  as  a  Preacher.”  In  the  ‘  Dark  Blue’ 
there  is  also  the  first  part  of  A  Study  of  Walt  Whitman,” 
by  Mr  Roden  Noel,  who  says  : 

We  did  want  some  infusion  of  robnster  and  healthier  blood 
among  the  pallid  civilised  brotherhood  of  our  poets.  If  admirers 
arise  who  strive  to  imitate  Whitman’s  gait  and  form,  they  will 
probably  make  themselves  ridiculous,  puff  themselves  out  and 
collapse  ;  yet  will  he  certainly  give  our  jaded  literature  the  prick 
and  nllip  that  it  needed.  He,  at  any  rate,  is  no  closet-warbler, 
trilling  delicately  after  the  music  of  other  singers,  having  merely 
a  few  thin  thoughts  and  emotions  only  a  quarter  his  own,  and  a 
clever  aptitude  for  catching  the  tricks  of  another  man’s  manner. 

He  bears,  however,  a  marvellous  resemblance  (I  often  think)  to 
Oriental  prophets.  He  is  in  manner  of  life,  as  well  as  in  manner 
of  thought,  feeling,  temperament,  marvellously  like  a  reincarna¬ 
tion  over  there  in  the  West  of  that  special  principle  of  personality 
which  has  been  so  much  more  frequently  manifested  in  the  East 
—in  Derwishes,  for  instance,  and  Sufis.  He  has  so  thoroughly 
assimilated  Bible  poetry  on  account  of  bis  profound  personal 
identity  with  the  writers  of  it.  Yet  is  he  very  un-Hebrew  after 
all.  He  is  more  Egyptian,  Persian,  Indian.  Pantheist  is  be  to 
the  back-bone  ;  a  nature  worshipper,  seeing  God  everywhere— 
God  in  all,  even  the  meanest  thing;  bowing  before  good  and  evil 
as  integral  and  correlative  elements  in  the  universal  scheme  of 
things,  all  going  (as  Hegel  demonstrates)  by  the  principle  of  iden¬ 
tity  in  contraries.  He  is  a  desperate  and  shameless  assertor  of 
the  sacredness  of  the  flesh,  the  body,  beauty  of  form  and  colour, 
and  the  fleshly  instincts.  This  he  is  (let  us  freely  admit  and 
regret)  wantonly,  iwartistically  coarse  in  asserting ;  unutterably 
shocking,  of  course,  to  those  who  are  unutterably  shocked  with 
nature  for  making  us  of  flesh  at  all,  and  who  hold  that  the  only 
way  to  remedy  her  immodest  mistake  is  to  hush  the  fact  up 
altogether. 

Mr  Buskin  says  in  the  new  number  of  his  Fors  Clavigera, 
“  There  was  an  article — I  believe  it  got  in  by  mistake,  but 
the  editor,  of  course,  won’t  say  so — in  the  ‘  Contemporary 
Review,’  two  months  back,  on  Mr  Morley *s  Essays,  by  a 
Mr  Buchanan,  with  an  incidental  page  on  Carlyle  in  it. 
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articles  on  “  Players  of  our  Day  ”  with  a  notice  of  Mr 
Toole.  Mr  Planche’s  very  entertaining  Recollections  ” 
are  brought  to  a  close  in  this  month’s  London  Society.  We 
may  quote  from  them  this  paragraph  : 

Mr  and  Mrs  Charles  Mathews  had  accepted  the  offer  of  an 


ajjreement  arising  between  them  and  Mr  Macready,  they  left 
Drury  Lane  abruptly,  and  transferred  their  services  to  Mr 
Benjamin  Webster  at  the  Haymarket ;  and  there  I  had  the 
gratification  of  restoring  another  fine  old  comedy  to  the  modern 
stage— Congreve’s  ‘  Way  of  the  World.’  I  shall  never  forget  the 
astonishment  of  Macready  at  the  announcement.  “  My  G— d  I — 
why  they’re  going  to  do  the ‘Way  of  theWorldl’”  “Yes:  I 
have  arranged  it  for  them.”  “  You  I — why  what  in  heaven’s  name 
have  you  done  with  Mrs  Malfort  ?  ”  “  Made  a  man  of  her.”  And 
such  was  the  fact.  By  simply  changing  “Mrs”  into  “Mr,”  I 
converted  a  most  objectionable  woman — the  character  which  had 
been  a  stumbling-block  to  the  revival  of  the  play— into  a 
treacherous  male  friend,  without  omitting  or  altering  an  important 
line  in  the  part ;  as  the  phrases  which  would  not  have  been  tole¬ 
rated  in  these  days  from  the  lips  of  a  female,  became  perfectly 
inoffensive  when  uttered  by  an  unprincipled  man  of  the  world, 
and  the  plot  was  in  no  wise  interfered  with  by  the  transformation. 
The  comedy,  strongly  cast,  went  off  brilliantly,  and  formed 
another  sample  of  the  wealth  of  that  rich  mine  of  dramatic  ore 
which  has  only  to  be  properly  worked  by  managers,  to  improve 
their  fortunes  as  well  as  the  taste  of  the  public. 

Novels  are  as  plentiful  as  ever  in  the  magazines.  Mr 
McCarthy’s  very  clever  “  Lady  Judith,”  which  has  already 
been  separately  published,  is  concluded  in  this  month’s 
Tinsley,  and  “  Patty  ”  is  drawing  to  a  close  in  *  Mac¬ 
millan.’  The  Sunday  Magazine  begins  a  new  and  im¬ 
proved  series  this  month,  and  opens  with  the  first  chapters 
of  “The  Vicar’s  Daughter”  by  Mr  George  Macdonald, 
whose  novels  are  always  worth  reading.  More  than  half  of 
CasselVs  Magazine  is  filled  with  the  commencement  of  Mr 
Wilkie  Collins’s  “Poor  Miss  Finch.” 


BOOKS  OF  THE  WEEK 

BNDI50  OCTOBER  4. 

Aldinc  Poets. — ‘The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Dryden.*  Vols.  III.  and 
IV.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  vili,  320.  vi,  309,  ,38.)  Bell  and  Daldy. 

•Brown,  Rawdon.— ‘  Cuendar  of  State  Papers  and  Manuscripts  relating 
to  English  Affairs,  Existing  in  the  Archives  and  Collections  of 
Venice,  and  in  other  Libraries  of  Northern  Italy.’  Vol.  I V.  1527-153.3. 
(Imperial  8vo,  pp.  xxxvii,  593, 15s.)  Longmans. 

•'Cues  from  all  Quarters;  or.  Literary  Musings  of  a  Clerical  Recluse.’ 

(Crown  8vo,  np.  340.  78.  6d.)  llodder  and  Stoughton. 

Dennys.  Edward N. — ‘The  Alpha :  a  Revelation,  but  no  Mystery.’  Fourth 
Edition.  (Crown  8vo,  pp,  xxll,  370,  Ss.  Cd.)  J.  Bums. 

Dennys,  Edward  N. — ‘  Life  Lectures :  beinsr  I.ecturea  on  the  Itellirion  of 


i;.mnon.  (tjrown  8vo,  pp.  xxil,  370,  38.  Cd.)  J.  Bums. 

Dennys.  Edward  N. — ‘  Life  Lectures ;  being  l.ecturcs  on  the  Religion  of 
Life  as  Exemplified  by  the  Man  Jesus  Christ.’  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  xvi, 
4<;i.  3fc,  6d.)  J.  Bums. 

•Macdonnell,  John — ‘A  Survey  of  Political  Economy.’  (Crown  8vo,  pp, 
v1ii,  4.32.)  Kdmonston  and  Douglas. 

>utgall,  Nathaniel,  Edited  by. — ‘  The  Raven  Club  Papers.’  First  Series. 
(I  ro^  8vo,  pp.  iv,  .372 )  Hotten. 

Pressense,  E.  de. — ‘Jesiis  Christ:  his  Life  and  Work.  Translated  by 
T>  Harwood.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  xi,  320,  58.)  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

Jobu.  — ‘  The  Last  Plank:  a  Tale  of  the  Sea  and  Those  who  Roam 
Ihtreon.’  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  141,  28.)  Wyman  and  Sons. 

[•  These  books  are  reserved  for  separate  notice.] 

M.  de  Pressense’s  Jesm  Christ  is  condensed  from  his 
larger  work  on  ‘  Jesus  Christ,  his  Life,  Times,  and  Work,* 
by  the  omission  of  “  all  that  was  purely  scientific.”  It  is, 
of  course,  a  thoroughly  orthodox  book,  intended  to  counter¬ 
act  the  influence  of  M.  Renan  and  other  writers.  M.  de 
Pressense  says,  however,  that  he  has  attempted  “  (o  avoid, 
as  far  as  possible,  all  debateable  and  controversial  points.” 

Tlie  Alpha,  a  work  written  with  much  ability,  which 
when  it  appeared  some  years  ago,  and 
which  aims  at  showing,  by  help  of  phrenology  and  spiri¬ 
tualism,  “  the  only  way  the  greatest  attainable  happiness 
of  the  entire  human  family  can,  by  any  possibility,  be 
awomplished,”  is  now  in  a  fourth  edition.  Mr  Dennys, 
he  author,  has  been  “  translated  to  the  spirit-sphere,” 
aod  we  have  in  an  appendix  what  purports  to  be  his  own 
account,  given  through  a  “  medium,”  of  “  his  reception  in 
.  ®  8ommer-land,  his  first  joyous  sensations  and  surround¬ 
ings,  the  scenery  and  associations  of  his  spirit-life,  and  the 
avocations  and  exalted  powers  of  those  in  that  heavenly 
spnere.  Having  read  this  miserable  piece  of  nonsense, 
put  forward  as  a  revelation  from  the  other  world,  we  con- 
ess  that  we  have  not  cared  to  read  the  teachings  of  Mr 
ennySj  uttered  while  he  was  in  the  flesh,  in  the  L?ye 
ti  "liich  Mr  Swinton  has  edited.  Mr  Swinton  says 
8t^  “present  that  universal  harmony  and  joyous 

a  e  Qf  progressive  being  which  an  ever-living  practice  in 
uison  with  the  laws  of  spiritual  life  can  alone  impart.” 


The  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  the  cheap  Aldine 
edition  of  The  Poems  of  Dryden  contain  his  translations 
from  Horace,  Lucretius,  Ovid,  and  Boccacio,  his  adaptations 
from  Chaucer,  and  his  prologues  and  epilogues  to  his  plays, 
with  the  songs  that  are  scattered  through  them.  Some  of 
Dryden  s  best  writing  is  in  the  prologues  and  epilogues, 
and  their  value  in  illustrating  contemporary  life  is  often 
considerable. 

The  Raven  Club  Papers,  purporting  to  be  written  by 
several  contributors,  but  probably  the  work  of  one  hand, 
are  readable  throughout,  and  smart  when  they  are  not 
substantial.  A  wordy  introduction  is  followed  by  a  gossip¬ 
ing  essay  on  “  Speculation,”  in  which  turf  and  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  practices  are  roughly  criticised,  and  attention  ia 
drawn  to  the  inequalities  of  legislation,  which  falls  heavily 
on  small  victims,  and  is  not  brought  to  bear  on  great 
offenders.  Nearly  three-fourths  oT  the  volume  are  filled 
with  a  lively  “burlesque  novel,  with  a  worn-out  plot,” 
entitled  “  Wilfred  Wildblood,”  in  which  some  of  the  folliea 
of  contemporary  novel-writers  are  made  fun  of ;  and  tho 
book  also  contains  some  satirical  verses,  of  which  these, 
entitled  “  A  Church-going  Belle,”  may  serve  as  a  speci¬ 
men  : 

A  dainty  little  bonnet, 

The  sweetest  marabout, 

A  sea  of  tawny  wavelets 
C’er  forehead  white  as  snow, 

A  brace  of  sparkling  sapphires. 

Two  cheeks  of  rosy  dye, 

A  pair  of  lips  of  ruby, 

And  a  fascinating  sigh. 

Think'st  thou  she  goes  to  worship  ? 

Ah !  it  is  difficult  to  tell, 

But  it’s  plain  both  saints  and  sinners 
Worship  that  Sabbath  Belle. 

A  tightly* fitting  bodice, 

Costume  all  brocaded. 

Short  petticoats  with  flounces, 

In  endless  colours  braided, 

Enamelled  shoes  with  buckles, 

Such  as  the  Frenchmen  vend, 

With  lofty  taper  heel-taps. 

To  give  a  Grecian  bend. 

Think’st  thou  it’s  for  God’s  glory 
She  dresses  out  so  well  ? 

Or  does  she  want  some  saint  or  sinner 
To  love  the  Sabbath  Belle  ? 


PLAYHOUSE  NOTES. 

XVI. — Playhouses  and  Playwrights  under  James  K 
— Ben  Jonson  and  Webster. 

The  troubles  of  the  new  playhouse  in  Drury  Lane  begaa 
early.  Shrove  Tuesday  being  a  recognised  day  of  license 
for  the  London  ’prentices,  and  especially  occupied  by  them 
in  attacking  houses  of  evil  repute,  a  crowd  of  them  spent 
it,  in  1617,  in  assailing  the  Cockpit,  doing  great  damage 
to  its  properties,  and  causing  several  deaths.  Their  exploit 
is  told  with  some  vigour  in  a  ballad  of  the  day  : 

The  ’prentices  of  London  long  have  famous  been  in  story, 

But  now  they  are  exceeding  all  their  chronicles  of  glory. 

“  Look  back,”  some  say,  “  to  other  day  but  I  say  look  before 

V0 

And  see  the  deed  they  have  now  done,  Tom  Brent  and  Johnny 
Cory. 

Tom  Brent  said  then  to  his  merry  men,  “Now  whoop,  my  men,, 
and  hollow, 

And  to  the  Cockpit  let  ns  go :  I’ll  lead  you  like  brave  Kollo- 
Then  Johnny  Cory  answer’d  straight,  in  words  much  like 

“  ]^a^,*Tommy  Brent,  incontinent,  and  we’ll  be  sure  to  follow.’^ 
Three  score  of  these  brave  ’prentices,  all  fit  for  works  ot 

Rtwh’d^down  the  plain  of  Drury  Lane,  like  lightning,  and  like 

With  hundreds  more,  and  there  each  door  and  window  burst 

And  to  the  ’tire-house  broke  they  in,  which  some  began  to 

“  N(w  Iboid  your  hands,  my  merry  men,”  said  Tom,  “  for  I 

Whoso^'bJgins  to  steal  shall  win  me  both  for  judge  and  jury. 

And  eke  for  executioner,  within  this  lane  of  Drury  ; 

But  tear  and  rend.  I’ll  stand  your  friend,  and  will  uphold  your 

King^Friam’s  robes  were  soon  in  rags,  and  broke  his  golden 

False^Cresid’s  hood,  that  was  so  good,  when  loving  Troilus  kept 
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Bess  Bridge’s  gown,  and  Mali’s  crown,  who  woald  fall  fain  hare 
left  her, 

Had  Theseus  seen  them  use  his  queen  so  ill,  he  had  bewept 
her. 

Books  old  and  young  on  heaps  they  flung,  and  burnt  them  in 
the  blazes, 

Tom  Dekker,  Ueywood,  Middleton,  and  other  wandering 
crazes ; 

Poor  Day  that  day  not  ’scap’d  away;  and  what  still  more 
amazes, 

Immortal  Crack  was  burnt  all  black,  which  everybody  praises. 
Everybody  did  not  praise.  The  riotous  apprentices  were 
severely  handled  ;  and  the  Cockpit,  soon  refurnished, 
from  this  time  took  its  place  beside  the  Globe  as  one  of 
the  two  great  London  theatres,  to  which  the  several  other 
playhouses  then  in  use  became  little  more  than  satellites. 

Death  was  busy  with  the  old  actors  of  Shakespeare’s 
day,  and  the  men  who  took  their  place  do  not  seem  to  have 
won  equal  renown.  Alexander  Cooke,  the  great  performer 
of  female  parts,  died  in  April,  1614.  Philip  Henslowe, 
the  great  stage-manager,  followed  in  January,  1615.  Soon 
after  that,  in  1616,  Henslowe’s  son-in-law,  Edward 
Alleyne,  retired  from  the  stage.  He  lived  ten  years  longer. 
Bichard  Cowley,  the  original  Verges,  died  on  the  10th  of 
March,  1619,  and  Bichard  Burbage,  the  most  notable  actor 
of  all,  on  the  13th  of  the  same  month.  ‘‘He’s  gone,” 
exclaimed  an  anonymous  panegyrist, 

He’«  gone,  and  with  him  what  a  world  are  dead 
Which  he  reviv’d,  to  be  revived  so 
No  more.  Young  Hamlet,  old  Hieronymo, 

King  Lear,  the  cruel  Moor,  and  more  beside 
That  lived  in  him,  have  now  for  ever  died. 

Oft  have  I  seen  him  leap  into  a  grave. 

Suiting  the  person  which  he  seem’d  to  have 

Of  a  sad  lover,  with  so  true  an  eye 

That  there  I  would  have  sworn  he  meant  to  die. 

Oft  have  I  seen  him  play  this  part  in  jest 

So  lively  that  spectators  and  the  rest 

Of  his  sad  crew,  whilst  he  but  seem’d  to  bleed, 

Amazed  thought  even  then  he  died  indeed. 

But  now  this  part  he  acts,  not  plays,  ’tis  known  : 

Others  he  play’d,  but  acted  hath  his  own. 

James  the  First  continued  his  hearty  patronage  of  the 
stage  till  the  close  of  his  reign  ;  but  men  who  remembered 
the  former  grandeur,  deplored  the  lower  state  to  which 
the  drama  had  already  fallen.  “  They  have  plays  at 
Court  every  night,  both  holidays  and  working-days,”  wrote 
John  Chamberlaine  to  Sir  Dudley  Carleton  on  the  6th  of 
January,  1615,  “wherein  they  show  great  pastime,  being 
for  the  most  part  such  poor  stuff  that,  instead  of  delight, 
they  send  the  auditory  away  wdth  discontent.  Indeed, 
our  poets’  brains  and  inventions  are  grown  very  dry,  in  so 
much  that  of  five  new  plays  there  is  not  one  that  pleases, 
and,  therefore,  they  are  driven  to  furbish  over  their  old, 
which  stand  them  in  best  stead  and  bring  them  most 
profit.”  Yet  every  year  some  dozen  or  more  new  plays 
were  produced,  out  of  which  a  goodly  number  were  works  of 
real  genius. 

Shakespeare  being  gone,  Ben  Jonson  came  to  be  regarded, 
by  himself  and  even  by  the  enemies  whom  he  contrived  to 
make  in  plenty,  as  the  leading  playwright,  taking  precedence 
of  men  older  than  himself,  like  Chapman^  Dekker,  Hey- 
wood  and  Middleton,  and  of  others  more  nearly  of  his  own 
age,  like  Marston  and  Webster,  as  well  as  of  his  juniors, 
among  whom  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  in  particular  had 
already  proved  their  talents.  Jonson  was  still  a  profuse 
writer  of  Court  masques,  in  which  there  was  no  lack  of 
grace  and  wit ;  but  his  work  for  the  public  stage  was  rarer 
and  less  notable.  His  Bartholomew  Fairt  first  acted  in 
October,  1614,  following  his  old  vein  of  contemporary 
satire,  brought  gamesters,  cutpurses,  bullies,  toymen, 
ballad-singers,  wrestlers,  beadles,  magistrates,  and  gentle¬ 
folk  upon  a  stage  which  represented  London’s  great  annual 
gathering  of  felly  and  humbug.  As  he  said,  in  the 
prologue  addressed  to  the  King  : 

Your  Majesty  is  welcome  to  a  fair. 

Such  place,  such  men,  such  language,  and  such  ware, 

You  must  expect :  with  thee  the  zealous  noise 
Of  your  land’s  faction,  scandaliz’d  at  toys. 

As  babies  [dolls],  hobby-horses,  puppet-plays. 

And  such  like  rage,  whereof  the  petulant  ways 
Yourself  have  known,  and  have  been  vex’d  with  long. 

In  1616  appeared  Ben  Jonson’s  Devil  is  an  Ats,  a  piece 
of  sterner  comedy,  in  which  Satan  the  great  devil,  having 


allowed  Pug,  the  little  devil,  to  take  human  shape  for  a 
day,  and  play  the  deuce  among  the  knaves  and  gulls  of 
London,  the  imp  proves  no  match  for  the  trickery  that 
prevails  in  the  upper  world,  where  he  is  gulled  by  the  men 
and  yet  more  by  the  women  whom  he  strives  to  dupe* 
till  at  last  he  has  to  exclaim,  ’ 

O  call  me  home  again,  dear  chief,  and  put  me 
To  yoking  foxes,  milking  of  he-goats. 

Pounding  of  water  in  a  mortar,  laving 

The  sea  dry  with  a  nutshell,  gathering  all 

The  leaves  are  fallen  this  autumn,  making  ropes  pf  sand. 

Catching  the  winds  together  in  a  net. 

Mustering  of  ants,  and  numbering  atoms,  all 
That  hell  and  you  thought  exquisite  torments,  rather 
Than  stay  me  here  a  thought  more !  I  would  sooner 
Keep  fleas  within  a  circle,  and  be  accountant 
A  thousand  year,  which  of  them,  and  how  far, 

Out-leap’d  tne  other,  than  endure  a  minute  ‘ 

Such  as  I  have  within.  There  is  no  hell 
To  a  lady  of  fashion  :  all  your  tortures  there 
Are  pastimes  to  it.  ’Twould  be  a  refreshing 
For  me  to  be  in  the  fire  again. 

Ben  Jonson  wrote  no  other  comedy  till  1625  ;  but  he 
did  something  in  touching  up  the  works  of  his  friends. 
He  had  in  1615  contributed  a  little  to  The  Widmo^  a 
lively  but  not  very  decent  play,  which  was  written  chiefly 
by  Middleton,  and  in  which  Fletcher  also  had  a  slight 
hand  ;  and,  probably  after  other  like  undertakings  that  are 
not  recorded,  he  wrote  part  of  A  Fault  in  Friendship,  one 
of  the  first  productions  of  his  sometime  amanuensis  Bichard 
Broome,  who,  in  the  main  following  closely  the  rules  of 
his  master,  attained  some  fame,  and  earned  it  well,  in  the 
days  of  Charles  the  First. 

Concerning  most  of  Ben  Jonson’s  contemporaries,  nearly 
enough  has  been  already  said  to  indicate  the  sort  of  work 
done  by  them  for  the  stage.  Hey  wood.  Chapman,  Marston, 
Middleton,  Chettle  and  a  score  of  others  wrote  on  for  their 
own  profit  and  the  entertainment  and  the  instruction  of 
the  public,  now  and  then  with  trouble  to  themselves, 
through  their  choice  of  topics  that  gave  offence  to  men 
in  power.  Thus,  in  August,  1 624,  w'as  produced  at  the  Globe 
The  Game  of  Chess,  a  skilful  comedy  by  Thomas  Middleton, 
in  which  Spanish  and  Catholic  devices  for  the  subversion 
of  Protestantism  and  English  independence,  and  even  living 
men,  like  the  King  of  Spain,  Count  Oondomar,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Spalato,  were  brought  on  the  stage.  Thereat 
the  Spanish  Ambassador  made  an  indignant  complabt, 
and  King  James  gave  prompt  orders  “for  the  exemplary 
and  severe  punishment  of  the  present  offenders,  and  to 
restrain  such  presumption  for  the  future.”  The  author 
and  the  players  were  arrested ;  but  no  severity  was 
shown  to  them,  as  the  comedy  had  been  duly  licensed  by 
the  Master  of  the  Bevels,  and  nothing  seems  to  have  been 
done  beyond  withdrawing  the  license. 

Of  this  group  of  playwrights  Heywood,  most  prolific, 
wrote  the  best  plays.  The  work  of  some  of  the  young 
authors,  however,  was  more  memorable.  Among  them 
the  highest  rank  was  held  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher ; 
but  Webster’s  genius  was  in  some  respects  superior  to 
theirs. 

Webster’s  Duchess  of  Malfi,  probably  dating  from  1616, 
exhibits  the  same  terrible  skill  in  heaping  up  horrors  and 
depicting  human  nature  in  some  of  its  wildest  and  ghast¬ 
liest  phases  that  appears  in  The  White  Devil.  As  a  severe 
tragedy  it  is  hardly  inferior  to  that  masterpiece,  and  no 
fault  can  be  found  with  its  plot  on  the  score  of  morality. 
The  Duchess  of  Malfi,  a  widow,  marries  her  faithful 
steward,  and  so  Inings  upon  herself  the  cruel  wrath  of  her 
brothers.  There  is  exceeding  grace  in  her  wooing,  and 
exceeding  vigour  in  the  portrayal  of  her  punishment, 
although  therein  much  violence  is  done  to  the  feelings  of 
the  beholders.  She  is  put  in  prison,  and  then  subjected  to 
insult  after  insult,  each  of  which  only  serves  to  strengthen 
her  resolution  and  to  augment  her  scorn  of  her  wrong¬ 
doers.  At  last,  Bosola,  her  brother  Ferdinand’s  creature,  w 
sent  to  strangle  her,  her  maid  Cariola  being  present. 

Duchess.  Farewell,  Cariola, 

I  pray  thee  look  thou  giv’st  my  little  boy 
Some  syrup  for  his  cold ;  and  let  the  girl 
Say  her  prayers  ere  she  sleep.  Now  what  you  please  ; 

What  death  ? 

Bosola.  Strangling.  Here  are  your  executioners. 
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Duchess.  I  forgive  them.  The  apoplexy,  catarrh, 
Or  cough  of  the  lungs  would  do  as  much  as  they  do. 
Bosola.  Doth  not  death  fright  you  ? 

Duchess.  Who  would  be  afraid  on  *t, 

Knowing  to  meet  such  excellent  company 
In  the  other  world  ? 

Bosola.  Yet,  methinks. 

The  manner  of  yonr  death  should  much  afflict  you : 
This  cord  should  terrify  you. 

Duchess.  Not  a  whit. 

What  would  it  pleasure  me  to  have  my  throat  cut 

With  diamonds  ?  or  to  be  smother’d 

With  cassia?  or  to  be  shot  to  death  with  pearls  ? 

I  know  death  hath  ten  thousand  several  doors 
For  men  to  take  their  exits.  Tell  my  brothers 
That  I  perceive  death  (now  I’m  well  awake) 

Best  gift  is  they  can  give  or  I  can  take. 


THE  EXAMINER. 


ri^HE  EXAMINER  now  appears  in  an  altered  shape, 
J-  Insteail  of  the  sixteen  pages  to  which  the  weekly  issue  was 
always  limited  before  the  commencement  of  the  present  year, 
twenty-four  smaller  pages  are  now  given,  with  the  occasional 
addition  of  four  or  eight;  the  intention  being  that,  exclusive  of 
the  space  occupied  by  advertisements,  an  average  of  twenty  pages 
of  original  matter  shall  be  furnished  each  week. 

Change  of  outward  form,  however,  is  only  a  small  part  of  the 
change  that  has  been  undertaken.  “The  main  objects  of  Thb 
Examiner  newspaper,”  said  Leigh  Hunt  of  the  work  which  he 
and  his  brother  John  Hunt  commenced  in  1808,  ^  were  to  assist 
in  producing  reform  in  Parliament,  liberality  of  opinion  in  general, 
especially  freedom  from  superstition,  and  a  fusion  of  literary  tastes 
into  all  subjects  whatever.”  Great  advances  have  been  made  in 
political,  social,  and  literary  progress  during  the  three-and-sixty 
years  which  the  lifetime  of  The  Examiner  already  covers,  and 
many  good  reforms,  in  which  Leigh  Hunt,  Albany  Fonblanqub, 
and  their  associates  were  pioneers,  have  been  achieved ;  but  these 
reforms  have  only  prepared  the  way  for  others  yet  to  be  effected. 
Tub  Examiner,  true  to  its  original  principles  and  traditions,  will 
attempt  to  do  as  much  useful  service  to  the  cause  of  progress  now 
as  it  has  done  in  former  years.  It  will  aim  honestly  and  heartily 
to  aid  its  readers  in  forming  sound  opinions  concerning  the  im¬ 
portant  events  of  the  day,  and  in  drawing  therefrom  such  conclu¬ 
sions  as  may  promote  wise  thought  and  fearless  action  towards  the 
removal  of  errors  and  abuses  from  which  the  world  still  suffers,  and 
towards  the  development  of  views  that  are  necessary  to  the  increased 
well-being  of  all  classes  of  society.  As  many  independent  thinkers 
will  give  expression  to  their  opinions  in  the  pages  of  The  Examiner, 
and  none  of  them  claim  to  be  infallible,  no  attempt  will  be  made  to 
obtain  complete  agreement  in  the  views  put  forward ;  but  in  the 
fundamental  principles  which  prompt  them  there  will  be  no  varia¬ 
tion.  _ 

Tub  Examiner  is  published  on  Saturdays,  in  time  for  the  early 
morning  mails,  or  for  delivery  with  the  daily  papers.  Subscribers 
may  have  their  copies  sent,  post  free,  direct  from  the  Office, 
No.  9  Wellington  street.  Strand,  on  payment  in  advance  of  3s.  9d. 
a  quarter. 
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ffldwKery  N.urMe-..  HX *'*‘‘“Yl>nMMdip next. 


crown  8vo,  with  6  Plans,  price  7b.  Od. 
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HOME  DISTRICT. 

Control  Office,  Hone  Guwds,  Wliitehall,  London, 

Flour,  Bread,  and  Meat. 

1  Chelnea  Barrack*— For  all  the  Troops  in  Lon¬ 

don— Meat,  Flour,  and  Rice  Flour. 

2  Guildford  ^ 

3  Hampton  Court 

4  Hounslow,  including  En- 

campmewts  on  the  Heath  >Bread  and  Meat 
and  Kneller  Hall 

5  Sandhurst 
0  Windsor 

ALDERSHOT. 

Control  Office,  South  Camp,  Aldershot. 
Flour  (Ration  and  Hospital),  Fresh  3Ieat,  Rice 
Cones. 

CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 

Alderney— Control  Office,  Alderney. 
Guernsey — Control  Office,  (iui  rnsey. 
Jersey— Control  Office,  Jersey. 

Forms  of  Tender  and  Conditions  of  Contract 
may  , be  obtained  on  application  at  the  above- 
named  Offices,  by  letter  addresseii  to  the  District 
Controller,  or  in  person  between  the  hours  of  Ten 
and  B'our  oVlock.  and  no  Tender  will  be  enter¬ 
tained  unless  made  upon  the  form  so  obtained. 

The  Tenders  must  be  properly  filled  up.  siirned, 
and  dtfted ;  and  no  Tender  will  be  notie^  unless 
delivered  in  time  at  the  District  Office,  under 
closed  envelope,  marked  “  Tender  ”  on  the  outside. 

THOMAS  HOWELL, 

Director  of  Contracts 


ARMY  CONTRACTS. 


VO  Y  S  E  Y  ESTABLISHMENT 

FUND.— A  Committee  has  been  appointed 
to  establish  Mr  Voysey  in  London,  and  so  to 
enable  him  to  promulgate  there  tlioso  higher 
views  concerning  God  and  God's  relation  to  man, 
which  the  recent  decision  of  the  Judicial  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Privy  Council  has  debarred  him 
from  preaching  as  vicar  of  HcalRus:h. 

The  principal  points  of  Mr  Voysey 's  teaching 
are — 

1.  That  it  is  the  rijrht  and  duty  of  every  man 
to  exercise  his  private  judgment  in  matters  of 
religion. 

2.  That  the  character  and  dcalin&rs  of  God  arc 
infinitely  higher  than  the  popular  views  represent 
them  to  be. 

.3.  That  it  is  necessary  to  practise  virtue  and 
brotherly  love  in  order  to  understand  the  love 
and  gr>odnes8  of  God. 

The  General  Committee,  a  full  List  of  which 
will  shortly  be  ptibllshed.  coini)ri8e8  already, 
amongst  many  others,  the  following  names,  and 
further  influential  adhesions  continue  to  be  re 
ceived : 

The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  HINDS.  D.D.,  late  Bishop 
of  Norwich,  Chairman. 

Sir  W.  R.  Clayton,  Bart. 

Judge  Stansfeld. 

W.  Shaen,  Esq. 

Sir  W.  V.  Guise.  Bart.,  F.G.S.,  F.L.S. 

W.  P.  Price,  Esq.,  M.P. 

General  F  Schiller.  R.A. 

James  Hey  wood.  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

Joseph  Brown,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  B'.G.S. 

Rev.  G.  J.  Wild.  LL.D. 

If.  D.  Drury,  Esq. 

Leon  Benham.  Esq. 

Samuel  Courtauld,  Esq. 

Rev.  J.  D.  La  Touche 
Sir  W.  C.  Trevelyan,  Bart. 

Henslcigh  Wedgwood,  Esq. 

Charles  Darwin,  B'sq.,  F.R.S. 

Sir  John  Howring,  LL.D. 

C'harlcs  Mackay.  B^sq..  LL.D. 

Baboo  Keshub  Cliunder  Sen. 

G.  Buchanan.  B'sq.  (Hon.  Treasurer). 

Thomas  Scott,  BIsq. 

R.  Campbell,  Esn. 

Henry  Benham,  Esq. 

Regular  Scrvlws  at  St  George’s  hall,  Langliam 
pl.'ice,  every  SUNDAY  MORNING,  at.ll  a  m. 

The  Committee  feel  that  the  time  has  now  come 
for  an  APPBIAL  to  the  public  at  large  for  aid  in 
carrying  out  their  object. 

Subscriptions  amounting  to  upwards  of  £.500 
have  already  be<*n  recelv^,  and  the  B'irst  Sub¬ 
scription  List  will  shortly  be  published. 

Subscriptions  may  be  remitt  cd  to  the  Imperial 
Bank,  Lothbury,  E.C. ;  or  to  the  Hon.  Treasurer 
fpro  tern.),  James  Turle,  Esq.,  M.D.,  36  B'lnchlcy 
road,  N.W. 

(Signed) 

F.  A.  HANBURY.  BI.A.,  Hon.  Sec. 

24  Old  square,  Lincoln's  inn. 


Contract  Department,  War  Office, 

5  New  Street,  Spring  Gardens,  8.  VV., 

2nd  October,  1871. 

RENDERS  will  be  received  by  the 
J-  Control  Officers  in  charge  of  the  under¬ 
mentioned  Districts  until  12  o’clock  noon,  on  tlie 
I'Jth  instant,  for  the  supply  of  B'lour,  Bread,  and 
Meat,  for  Military  Services  for  Six  Months,  from 
Ut  December,  1871,  to  3l8t  May,  1872. 

NORTH  BRITAIN  DISTRICT. 

Control  Office,  The  Castle,  BMlnbiirgh. 

1  Aberdeen,  including  6  B'ort  George 

Ballater,  Torry  7  Glasgow 
Point,  and  Beuen  8  Greenlaw 
Battery  9  Hamilton 

2  Ayr  10  Inverness 

3  Blackness  Castle  1 1  Oban 

4  Dumbarton,  Fort  12  Perth,  Dundee,  and 

Matilda,  andj  Broughty  Castle 
Paisley  !  13  Stirling 


rpHE  LONDON  ASSURANCE 

L  CORPORATION,  for  FIRE,  LII'E,  and 
MARINE  ASSURANCES. 


9  Fleetwood  20  Sheffield 

10  Hartlepool  New  Bat-  21  Stallingborongh 

teries  22  Sunderland 

11  Isle  of  Bfan  23  Tynemouth 

12  Lfe<ls  24  Weedon 

13  Liverpool,  Llscard,  25  York 

and  Perch  Rock 

SOUTHERN  DISTRICT. 

Control  Office,  St  Thomas  street,  Portsmouth 


Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  a.d.  ino. 


OFFICE  -No.  7  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  E.C. 

WEST-END  AGENT.S. 

Messrs  GRINDLAY  and  C(K,  6j  Parliament 
.  street,  S.  W. 

FIRE  DEPART3IENT. 

The  Fire  Duty  having  been  abolished.  Fire 
Insurances  are  now  effected  without  any  charge 
beyond  the  premium. 

NOTICE  is  hereby  given  to  persons  Insured 
against  Fire,  that  the  renewal  receipts  for 
Insurances  due  at  Michaelmas  arc  ready  to  be 
delivered,  and  that  Insurances  on  which  the 
Premium  shall  remain  unpaid  after  15  days  from 
the  said  Quarter-day  will  become  void.  • 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Policies  in  force  for  .  £4,860,409 

(B^xclusive  of  bonus  additions) 
Income— Premiums .  £101,205 

Interest  .  59,807 

-  £221,072 

Accumulated  Premiums .  £1,378,822 


1  Cbichester  II  PuckjMX)! 

2  Christchurch  12  Sandown  Forts,  in- 

3  Devizes  eluding  Bembridge, 

4  Dorchester  &c. 

5  Fareham  13  Southampton  and 

6  Hurst  Castle  Blarchwood 

7  Uttlehampton  14  Weymouth  and  Port- 

8  Parkhurst,  East  laud 

Cowes,  and  New-  15  Winchester' 
port  16  Yarmouth,  Fort  Vic- 

9  Portsmouth.  Gos-  toria,  ClitT  End, 

port,  and  Outposts,  Warden  Point, 

deliverable  at  the  Goldenhill,  B'rt'sh- 

Control  Store,  w’ater.  Needles 

Portsmouth  Point  Battery,  and 

10  Portsdown  Hill  Hatherwood 

WESTERN  DISTRICT. 

Control  Office,  6  George  stnet,  Devonport. 

1  Brecon  ,  11  Plymouth,  Devon- 

2  Bristol  and  Horfield  port,  and  Outposts 

3  Cardiff  12  Staddon  Heights  and 

4  Exeter  and  Topsham  Point  and  B'ort 

5  Falmouth,  Penden-  |  tamford 

nis.  and  St  Muwes  13  Tregautle  and 

6  Milford  Haven  I  Sernesdon  Forts, 

7  Mumbles  Island  and  ;  Maker  Barracks 

.Swansea  I  and  Heights,  Pick- 

8  Newport  (Mon-  I  lecombe  Point, 

mouth)  I  Cawsand,  and 

9  Pembroke  Dock  |  Polhawn 

10  Penally  :  14  Trowbridge 

EASTERN  DISTRICT. 

Control  Office,  Abbey  B'ield,  near  St  John’s 
green,  (Colchester. 

1  Colchester  5  Langnnrd  Fort 

2  Great  Yarmouth  6  Norwich 

3  Harwich  7  Warley 


VOYSEY  ESTABLISHMENT 
FUND. — To  promote  the  objects  of  this 
Fund  it  has  been  determined  to  reserve  B'ive 
Hundred  seats  in  the  front  of  the  Area  of  St 
George’s  hall,  to  be  appropriated  ui  applied  for. 
Terms  los.  6d.  a  quarter  per  sitting.  Applications 
to  be  made  to  the  Honorary  Secretary,  B’.  A. 
HANBURY,  M.A.,  24  Old  Buildings,  Lincoln’s 
inn,  W.C. 


Copies  of  the  accounts  may  be  obtained  on  ap¬ 
plication. 

The  Directors  are  ready  to  receive  applications 
for  Agencies  to  the  Corporation. 

JOHN  P.  LAURENCE,  Secretary. 


Guardian  fire  and  life 

OFFICE. 

Established  1821.  Subscribed  Capital,  Two 
Millions. 

11  Lombard  street,  London,  E.C. 
Dirfotora* 

Chairman— FREDERICK  li.  .TANSON,  Esq. 
Deputy-Cbiurman — JAMES  GOODSON,  Esq. 
Henry  Hulsc  Berens,  Thomson  Haukey,  Esq. 

Esq.  Richard  31.  Harwy, 

Hy.  Bonham  -  Carter,  I  Esq.  .  _ 

Esq.  John  G.  Hubbard,  Esq. 

Charles  Wm.  Curtis,  G.  J.  Shnw  Lefevre, 
Esq.  I  Esq.,  31. P. 

Charles  F.  Devas,  BJsq.  '  John  Blartin,  B'sq. 
Francis  Hart  Dyke,  Augustus  I’revost, 

Ksq.  Abraham  J.  Robarts, 

Sir  W.  R.  Farquhar, '  B:8q. 

Bart.  I  William  Steven,  Esq. 

Alban  G.  H.  Gibbs,  Esq.  John  G.  Talbot,  LiKl-. 
Archibald  Hamilton,  M.P. 

Esq.  Henry  Vigue,  Esq. 

Secretary — Thomas  Tallemacli,  Esq. 
Actuary— SamL  Brown,  Esq. 

N.B  — Fire  Policies  which  expire  at  Blichaelmu 
must  be  renewed  at  the  Head  ( iffice,  or  with  tne 
agents,  on  or  before  the  14th  of  October. 

Prospectus  and  Forms  of  Fropos.*!!.  with  tn 
Actuary’s  Valuation  and  Statement  of  the  Assew 


[E  ALEXANDRA  PALACE  and 

MUSWKLL  HILL  ESTATE  TONTINE. 
To  Terminate  on  the  3Cth  June,  1886. 


TnU8THES. 

John  Glutton,  Esq.,  Whitehall  place. 

John  Hackblock,  Esq.,  Bolton  gardens. 

John  Horatio  Lloyd,  Esq.,  Inner  Temple. 

SXSCUTIVB  COMMITTEE. 

Ix)rd  B’rederic  Kerr.  j  John  Borradaile,  B'sq. 
Sir  Wm.  Wiseman.Bart.  I  John  Alldin  Moore,  B'sq. 
John  Parson,  B^sq.  I  Granville  R.Ryder,BIsq. 
James  Guodson,  Esq.  Charles  Magnay,  Esq. 
Robert  B'owlcr,  Bleq. 

Certifleates  representing  850,000  guineas  (of 
which  Is.  of  each  guinea  is  to  be  appropriated  to 
Insurance  of  Subscribers),  will  be  issued  at  the 
following  rates  : — 

A  (or  Single  Right)  Certiflcatc8...cach  £110 
B  (or  10  Right)  do.  ...  „  10  10  0 

C  (or  2.5  Right)  do.  ...  „  26  5  0 

D  (or  50  Right)  do.  ...  „  52  10  0 

E  (or  100  Right)  do . .  105  0  0 

(Payable  on  application.) 

Certifleates  pass  to  and  entitle  the  bearer  : — 

1.  To  participation  in  the  proceeds  of  sale  of  the 
property  if  the  representative  life  uiKin  which  the 

on  the 


Tontine  privilege  depends  shall  be  living 
8(ith  June,  1886. 

’2.  To  the  receipt  from  a  life  assurance  of  the 
sum  of  ‘208.  in  rt>spect  of  each  guinea  paid  upon 
any  Certifleate,  if  the  representative  life  shall  die 
before  the  .KUh  June,  1886. 

3.  To  B'ree  Admissions  to  the  Palace  and  Park. 

4  To  participation  in  Art  Union  Distributions 
tj  be  held  once  in  every  three  years  when 
arranged.  I’robable  number  of  I’rfzes  at  each 
Distribution,10,K95,  representing  in  value  £100,000. 
Prizes  varying  from  £.500  to  .£’2. 

This  being  a  ‘‘Trust,”  Subscribers  incur  no 
Liability,  and  must  benefit. 

Prospectuses,  with  full  particulars  and  forms  of 
applicatiuu,  may  be  obtained  at  tlie  Offices  of  tlie 
(  ompany,  5  aii<I  6  Great  Winchester-street  build¬ 
ings,  London,  BL.C. 


Norwich  union  FiRb 

INSURANCE  SOCIETY:  Instituted  >^.1. 
The  rates  of  this  Society  are  the  same  as  otner 
Offices,  while  periodical  returns  n 

to  the  parties  insured  amounting  to  . 

This  Office  is  distinguished  by  Its  ri.i 

promptness  in  tlie  settlement  of  claims, 
having  been  paid  to  insurers  for  losses  by  n  • 

In  proof  of  the  public  confidence  In  in 

ciples  and  conduct  of  this  establishment,  i 
suffice  to  sUte  that  the  total  business  now  exceeu 
£90,000,000.  .  .  . 

No  charge  is  made  for  policies  : 

Offices— 60  B'leet  street,  E.C.,  and  Surrey  otrw? , 
Norwich. 


Bread  and  Meat, 
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SUBSCKIPTION  FOR  ;£210,000 
PER  RE  TEAL  a  PER  CENT.  FIRST 
pjj.|j£X'l’ERK  STOCK,  bein?  the^ First  Mort- 


Avon  forininpf  a  junction  witli  the  London  and 
North  Western  and  Great  Western  Railways. 
Price  of  Stock.  AIDO  per  £100  Stock,  yieldinsr  to 
the  Investor  £•>  Us.  Od.  per  Cent.  p«*r  Annum 

Thc«ino  and  p  ir.ctual  payment  of  the  Interest 
durinff  c  )nstrncti<>n,  and  for  one  year  after  the 
completion  of  th  •  Line,  is  fituaranteed  by  the  in- 
vest.nt  nt  In  Consols  of  a  sum  equal  to  three  years’ 
Interest,  now  standiii$r  in  the  names  of  the  under¬ 
mentioned  Trustees,  tIz. 

JAMES  ATKINSON  LONGRTDGE,  Esq, 
I/>ndon,  (Chairman  East  and  West  Junc¬ 
tion  Railway  Company), 

AND 

ERIC  CARRINGTON  SMITH,  Esq.,  1  Lom- 
bani  street,  London,  (Messrs  Smith, 
Payne  &  Smiths,  Bankers), 
to  be  applied  In  the  due  payment  thereof. 


rOPrOF  CERTIFICATE  OF  INVESTMENT- 
IN  CONSOLS. 

E.4ST  AND  WEST  JUNCTION  RAILWAY. 

We  hereby  Certify  that  the  sum  of  Fifty 
Thousand  Six  Hundred  and  Twenty-five  Pounds 
(£y),6’i.»)  has  been  invested  in  our  names  in 
Contis,  which  we  hold  upon  trust  for  securing-  (in 
accordance  witli  the  terms  of  the  Declaration  of 
Trust,  dated  the  fifth  July  last,  executed  by  us), 
the  payment  of  Interest  to  the  First  Oebenture 
Stockholders  of  the  above-mentioned  Company. 

(8i^ed)  J;  A.  LON^IDGE.j.  Trustees. 
Dated  Loudon,  4th  October,  1871. 


Messrs  FIELD,  WOOD,  and  HAYNES  are 
authorised  by  Messrs  Crampton  and  Sons,  to 
dispose  of  £210,000  Perpetual  Five  per  Cent. 
First  Debenture  Stock  of  the  East  and  West 
Junction  Railw-iy  Company,  being-  part  of  the 
£4')0,00U  First  Debenture  Stock  created  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  the  Railway  Companies  Act,  18<57. 

This  Stock  is  tl«e  F’irst  Perpetual  Mortgage 
Charge  on  the  whole  system  of  the  East  and  West 
.Tuncrion  Railway,  33^  miles  in  length,  from 
To-vce.ster  (Nortliamptonshlre)  to  Stratford-on- 
Avon  (Warwickshire). 

This  important  Railway  forms  a  Junction  with 
the  Great  Western  Railway  and  London  and 
Western  Railway  systems,  connecting  with  the 
former  at  Stratford-oa-Avon,  and  alfo  at  Fenny 
Compton,  and  with  the  latter  (by  means  of  its 
running  powers)  at  Bliswortb,  vi&  Towcester. 

Con.oiderable  progress  has  already  been  made 
in  the  construction  of  the  Line,  the  first  section 
of  which,  nearly  seven  miles,  viz.,  from  Fenny 
Compton  to  Kineton,  is  already  in  working 
oper.-ition,  and  the  Contractors  are  to  complete 
the  further  section,  from  Kineton  to  Eatington, 
by  the  Ist  of  March  next,  and  they  are  under 
penalties  to  complete  the  whole  Line  in  the  course 
of  next  year. 

The  price  of  the  Stock  now  offered  is  £90  for 
each  €100  Stock;  it  will  be  transferred  in  any 
amount  not  being  less  than  £  100  Stock,  and  pay- 
m  nt  will  be  accepted  as  follows  : — 

£10  on  each  £I0<)  Stock  applied  for,  payable  ;on 
Application. 

on  e.ach  £100  Stock  applied  for,  payable  on 
Allotment. 

on  each  £100  Stock  applied  for,  payable  on 
3l8t  October.  1871. 

on  each  £100  Stock  applied  for,  payable  on 
:i0th  November,  1871. 

on  eacli  £100  Stock  applied  for,  payable  on 
30th  December,  1871. 

£9) 

Interest  will  accrue  on  the  deposit  and  pay¬ 
ment  on  allotment  from  the  date  of  allotment,  and 
on  each  subsequent  instalment  from  the  date  of 
pa)'ment  thereof,  at  the  rate  of  5  per  Cent,  per 
unum. 

The  privilege  is  reserved  to  Subscribers  to  pay 
up  the  whole  of  the  Instalments  on  allotment,  iu 
'vhich  case  Interest,  at  the  rate  of  5  per  Cent,  per 
Annum,  will  ran  from  that  data  on  the  whole 
alOj  .Stock,  equal  to  £5  lls.  per  Cent,  per  Annum 
oa  the  amount  invested. 

Applicants  notifying  their  intention  to  pay  up 
in  full  will  be  eutitiedto  be  first  considered  In  the 
allotment. 

The  Interest  will  be  payable  half-yearly,  on  let 
*;*”**ary  and  Ist  July  in  each  year,  at  the  Bankers 
2I-II Company.  The  first  payment  of  Interest 
"III  take  place  on  1st  January,  1872. 

AS  guarantee  for  the  due  payment  of  Interest 
aunng  construction  of  the  Line,  and  for  one  year 


2) 

20 

20 

20 


j  voiisiiiH,  wnicn  are  now  sianuing,  in 
iti^?  1 before-mentioned  Certificate, 

luthejolnt  names  of 

JAMES  ATKINSON  LONGRIDGE,  Esq., 
London,  (Chairman  East  and  West  Junc- 
tloa  Railway), 

AND 

CARRINGTON  SMITH,  Esq.,  I  Lom- 
wrd  street,  London,  (Messrs  Smith,  Payne 
A  Smiths,  Bankers), 

win  consented  to  not  as  Trustees,  and  who 
^  same  in  the  due  payment  of  the 
ther^*  the  dajrs  appointed  for  pa]rment 

Certificates  will  be  Issued  In  ex- 
“je  lor  the  Bankers*  receipts,  until  the  Instal¬ 


ments  arc  fully  paid  up,  when  the  Stock  will  be 
transferred  into  the  name  of  each  applicant  free 
of  all  stamp  duty,  and  the  Stock  Certificates  of  the 
Company  will  then  be  forwarded. 

Tiie  authorised  Capital  of  the  Company  con¬ 
sists  of— 

1st.— Perpetual  First  Debenture  Stock, 
bearing  5  per  cent.  Interest.— 
having  precedence  of  all  other  De¬ 
benture  or  other  Stocks  or  Shares 
(the  .'-'took  now  for  disposal  Indng 

part  thereof) . . .  £400,000 

2nd.— Second  I>ebenture  Stock  (nil  issued)  100,000 
3rd.— Third  Debenture  Stock  (£46  779  4s  2d. 

issued,  £53,220  15s.  lOd.  reserved) ..  100,000 
4th.— Ordinary  Shares  (all  issued) .  .300,000 

£900,000 

The  Acts  of  Parliament  and  scheme  of  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  also  the  Declaration  of  Interest  Trust, 
m.ay  be  seen  at  the  Offices  of  the  Solicitors  of  the 
Compainr,  Messrs  Ashurst,  Morris,  and  Co.,  6  Old 
Jewry,  E  C.,  London. 

Applications,  accompanied  by  the  payment  of 
£10  on  each  £100  Stock  applied  for,  will  be 
received  on  the  Form  enclosed  herewith,  which 
must  be  Ailed  up  and  forwarded  to  tbe  Consoli¬ 
dated  Bank,  Limlb'd,  52  Thri>adneedle  street, 
E.C.,  London,  or  its  Brandies ;  or  to  Messrs 
Field,  Wood,  nnd  Haynes,  9  Warnford  court, 
Throgmorton  street,  K.C ,  London,  of  whom 
Prospectuses  may  be  had. 

9  Warnford  court, 

Throgmorton  street,  E.C., 

London,  5th  (October,  1871 . 


THB  DIRBCTORS  AND  OFFICERS  OF 

T0E  EAST  AND  WEST  JUNCTION  RAIL¬ 
WAY  COMPANY 

ARE  : 

DIRECTOR*. 

James  Atkinsen  Longridge,  Esq.,  3  Poet’s  cor¬ 
ner,  Westminster,  ('hairiiian. 

Major  Dickson,  M.P .  Waldcrshare  park,  Kent. 
Charles  Lowinger,  Esq.,  1  Cadogan  place,  S.W. 
William  Owen,  Esq  (Chairman  of  tne  Midland 
Waggon  Company),  Clifton  house.  Rother¬ 
ham. 

Heniy  Toogood,  Esq.,  16  Parliament  street, 
Westminster,  8.W.. 

BNOINRER. 

James  B.  Burke  Esq.,  C.E.,  11  Little  Queen  street, 
Westminster,  8.W. 

SOLICITORS. 

Messrs  Ashurst,  Morris,  and  Co ,  6  Old  Jewry,  E.C. 

8BCRETART. 

Charles  Banks,  Esq. 

OFFICBS : 

3  Westminster  Chambers,  Victoria  street,  8*W. 


Messrs  Field,  Wood,  and  Haynes,  in  offering 
the  first  Debenture  8tock  of  the  East  and  West 
Junction  Railway,  desire  to  point  out  that  this 
Stock  is  a  First  Charge  upon  the  entire  Line, 
which  will  be  miles  in  length,  forming  a  Junc¬ 
tion  ovith  the  London  and  North  Western  and  tbe 
Great  Western  Railways. 

The  following  particulars  of  the  undertaking 
are  extracted  from  the  olficial  staU-ment  of  the 
Conmany : 

The  East  and  West  Junction  Railway  is  aline 
331  miles  in  length,  frum  Towcester  t«  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  'materially  shortening  the  route  via 
Blisworth,  from  London,  and  the  Northampton 
Iron  (3re  District,  to  the  South  Wales  Coalfields. 

A  Section  of  the  Line  between  Kineton  and  the 
Fenny-(Jompton  Station  of  the  Great  Western 
Railway  has  just  been  opened.  The  works  on  the 
remainder  of  the  Line  are  in  an  advanced  state. 

The  Midland  Waggon  Company  of  Birmingham 
have  contracted  to  supply  Bolling  Stock  for  the 
working  of  the  Line. 

RESOURCES  OF  THE  RAILWAY  FOR 
TRAFFIC. 

The  East  and  West  Junction  Railway,  by  means 
of  its  running  powers,  joins  the  London  and 
North  Western  Railway  ut  Bliswortb.  The  line 
passes  through  a  rich  agricultural  and  mineral 
district,  via  Towcester,  Blakesley,  Woodford, 
Byfleld,  Fenny-Compton.  Kineton,  to  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  and  forms  Junctions  with  the  Great 
Western  Railway  system  at  Fenny-Compton,  as 
well  as  at  Stratford-on-Avon. 

Agreements  exist  with  the  Great  Western 
Railway  Company  for  facilitating  the  transfer  of 
traffic  to  and  Irom  the  South  Wales  and  Mon¬ 
mouthshire*  Districts,  aud  for  affording  service 
and  accommodation  for  local  I'rafflc. 

The  Direct  Route  which  this  Line  will  open  to 
the  important  port  of  Gloucester,  from  the  North¬ 
ampton  and  Bedfordshire  Districts,  will  create  a 
considerable  traffic  on  the  Line. 

In  the  year  1869  a  total  of  540.259  tons  of  North¬ 
amptonshire  Iron  Ore  was  ralmKl ;  of  this  quan¬ 
tity  the  greater  portion  was  carried  to  the  South 
Wales  District,  where  the  domaud  for  this  ore  con¬ 
stantly  increases.  _  .  „  .  ^ 

By  the  route  afforded  by  the  East  and  West 
Junction  Railway,  the  distance  for  through  pas¬ 
sengers,  goods,  and  mineral  traffic,  from  the  South 
Wales  Coalfields.  Hereford,  Worcester,  and 
Gloucester,  via  Birmingham  and  Dudley,  to  the 
Northampton  Iron  Ore  District,  will  be  shortened 
by  25  miles,  and  this  reduction  in’  distance  will  m- 
doubt^tly  secure  a  large  througli  mineral  tr^c 
over  tills  Line,  both  In  Iron  Ore  to  Wales,  and  in 
Coal  from  Wales  to  the  above  District  and 
London. 


Independently  of  the  through  mineral  traffic, 
there  are  large  iron-stone  deposits  along  the  course 
of  the  Line  itself,  and  since  the  opening  of  the 
Fenny-Compton  and  Kineton  section  of  the  Line, 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  working  of 
one  of  these  mines,  and  the  working  of  others  only 
awaits  the  instruction  of  the  remainder  of  the 
Railway. 

A  careful  estimate  has  been  made  of  the  mini¬ 
mum  amount  of  traffic  of  this  Line  when  com¬ 
pletely  open,  with  the  following  n*sult8 
Local  Traffic,  ratsenger  and  (ioods 

®  per  tnlle  per  week  -  £39,767  0  0 
Minerals,  @  £14  per  mile  per  week  24,206  0  0 

^  ^  £G.\m  0  0 

Deduct  50  per  cent,  for  Working 

Expenses  -  -  -  .31,986  10  0 

Net  £31,986  10  0 

The  amount  required  annually  to  pay  the 
Interest  on  the  whole  of  the  Perpetual  5  per  Cent. 
First  Debenture  Stock  is  £20  000,  so  that  on  the 
above  estimate  the  anticipated  net  revenue  would 
exceed,  by  nearly  £12,000  a  year,  the  lum 
necessary  for  such  interest,  thus  liiording  an 
excellent  investment  .  „  .  . . . 

In  offering  to  the  investing  Public  the  above 
well-secured  First  Debenture  Stock,  Messrs  Field, 
Wood  and  Haynes  desire  to  call  attention  to  the 
remarkable  advance  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
value  of  railway  securities,  based  upon  the  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  traffics  of  nearly  every  Line 
throughout  England ;  during  the  last  year  the 
average  increase  in  value  has  been  upward  of  20 
per  Cent,  of  which  nearly  10  per  Cent,  has  taken 
place  during  the  last  three  months. 

Tbe  two  Lines  with  which  the  East  and  West 
Junction  Railway  is  connixsted.  vis.,  the  London 
and  North -Westt'rn  and  Great  Western  Railways, 
have  yielded  since  the  let  January,  as  compared 
with  last  year,  an  increase  of  al^ut  £6,500  per 
wei'k  and  £4,500  per  wei’k  respectively. 

The  following  table  will  furnish  the  present 
market  value  of  the  various  Railway  Debenture 
Stocks,  viz. : 


NAME  OF  COMPANY. 

Rate  of  Interest 
per  annum  per 
£100  Stock. 

Market  Value. 

hit 

Great  F^astem  A  Deben- 

ture  Stock  . 

5 

£115 

£115 

Great  Northern . 

4 

100 

125 

Great  Western  . 

5 

116 

116 

Lancashire  and  York- 

90 

124f 

shire  . 

4 

London  and  Brighton... 

4i 

107 

120 

London  and  North 

Western  . 

4 

100 

125 

London  and  South 

Western  . 

4 

00 

124f 

MldUnd  . 

4 

99 

124} 

North  Eastern  . 

4 

100 

125 

South  Devon . 

5 

113 

113 

South  Eastern  . 

6 

115 

115 

East  and  West  Junction 

5  per  Cent.  First 

Detienture  Stock 

(€210,000  part  thereof 

••• 

••• 

now  offered  for  Sub- 

scription).  at  . 1 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  Five  per 
Cent.  First  Debenture  Stock  of  the  East  and 
West  Junction  Railway  at  the  Price  of  £90  for 
each  £100  Stock,  leaves  a  margin  on  the  above 
quotations  of  25  to  30  per  cent.,  and.  conse¬ 
quently,  offers  an  unusually  attractive  investment 
to  capitalists,  with  every  prospect  of  a  eon- 
sideraole  increase  in  the  market  value  of  their 
aecurity,  as  soon  as  the  Line  is  opened  through¬ 
out,  and  the  traffic  fully  develoi 
London,  5th  October,  1871. 


Snbseiiption  for  £210,000  peipetual  5  per  Cent 
First  Debenture  Stock  of  the  EAST  AND 
WEST  JUNCTION  RAILWAY  COM¬ 
PANY,  Towcester  to  Stratford-on-Avon, 
forming  a  junction  with  the  London  and 
North  Western  and  Great  Western  RailifBys* 

FORM  OF  APPLICATION. 

(To  be  retained  by  the  Bankers.) 

To  Messrs  Field,  Wood,  and  Haynes,  9  Warnford 
court,  Throgmorton  street,  E.C.,  London. 

Gentlemen,  . .  ,  „  , 

Having  paid  to  the  Consolidated  Bank, 
Limited,  the  Sum  of  Founds,  being  10 

per  Cent,  on  £  First  Debenture  Stock  of 

the  East  and  West  Junction  Railway  Company.  I 
request  you  to  transfer  to  me  that  or  any  leas 
amount  of  the  said  Stock,  and  I  hereby  agree  U> 
accept  such  transfer,  and  to  pay  the  balance  In 
respect  of  such  Stock,  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  Prosiiectus.  dat^  5th  October,  1871. 

Name  (in  full) . 

Address  . 

Profession  (if  any).M...M . . 

Date . . 1871- 

Signature . 

(Addition  to  be  signed  by  Applicant  dealring  ta 
pay  up  all  tbe  Instalments  on  allotment.) 

I  desire  to  pay  up  my  Sabaoription  in  full,  on 
allotment,  thereby  entitling  me  to  •  preferential 
allotment,  and  also  immediate  intereat  at  the  rate 
of  5  per  cent,  per  annum  on  each  £1C0  StocK 
allotted. 


( 
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ACCIDENTS  CAUSE  LOSS  OF  LIFE 

ACCIDENTS  CAUSE  LOSS  OP  TIME. 

ACCIDENTS  CAUSE  LOSS  OF  MONET 


a/n*oc  to  accept  such  Shares,  or  any  less  number 
you  may  allot  me,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Memorandum  and  Articles  of  Association; 
and  I  hereby  authorise  you  to  place  ray  name  oii 
the  Register  of  Members  of  the  Company  in 
respect  of  such  Shares. 

Signature  . 

Name  in  full  . 

Residence  . 

Profession  . 

Date . 


Provide  againat  Accidents  of  all 

BT  INSURINO  WITH  TRB 

Railway  Passengers  Assurance 
Company. 

AW  ANNUAL  PAYMENT  OP  £3  TO  £fi  fi. 
INSURES  £l, 000  AT  DEATH,  OR  AN  ALLOWANCl  AT 
THE  RATE  OP  £«  PER  WeEK  FOR  INJURY. 

£565.000  have  been  Paid  as  Compensation 
ONE  out  of  every  12  Annual  Policy  Holders 
becoming  a  claimant  EACH  TfiAB. 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the 
Bailway  Stations,  to  the  Local  Agents, 
or  at  the  Offices, 

.  64  CORNHILL  <&  10,REQENT,8TBieT, 
London.  ^  * 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary, 


O.  Noble  Taylor,  Esq.,  Woodside,  Windsor, 
Director  National  Bank  (Deputy  Chairman.) 
James  I.  Hopkins,  Esq.  (of  Messrs  Hopkins, 
Gilkes.  ana  (’o.)  Middlesbrough  and  London. 

S.  A.  Jefferys,  Esq.,  Mclksham  (Director  North 

Wilts  Bank.) 

J.  T.  B.  Porter,  Esq.,  C.E.,  Westminster  cham¬ 
bers  and  Lincoln. 

T.  S.  D.  Shephard,  Esq,,  3  Great  Winchester 
street. 

Bankers  -  The  London  and  County  Bank  and  its 
Branches. 

BROKERS. 

Messrs  Seymour,  Elwyn,  and  Godden,  38  Throg¬ 
morton  street. 

Messrs  J.  Hutchinson  and  Son,  15  Angel-court, 
lurogmbrton-Btreet.  -  --  '  -  - 

BOIjICITOR, 

C.  C.  Ellis,  Esq.,  79  Lombard  street,  E.C. 
AUDITORS. 

Messrs  James,  Edwards,  Cash,  and  Stone,  1  Token- 
house-yard. 

CONSULTING  ENGINEER. 

Robert  C.  May,  Esq.,  C.E„  6  Great  George  street, 
Westminster. 

Secretary— 3Ir  E.  IT.  Barter. 

Temporary  Offices — 10a  King’s  Arms-yard,  Moor- 
gate  street,  E.C. 


North  British  and  mercan¬ 
tile  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 
Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  and 
Acts  of  Parliament. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Policies  should  be  renewed  within  15  days 
from  the  29th  instant.  Receipts  may  be  had  of 
the  various  agencies  and  bronchos,  and  at  the 
head  office. 

London— fil  Threadneedle  street,  E.C. ;  West- 
end  Office,  8  Waterloo  place,  S.  W. 

September,  1871 . 


TMPERIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE 

-L  COMPANY. 

Chief  Office,  No.  1  Old  Broad  street,  London. 
Branch  Office,  No.  16  Pallmall,  London. 


IV/T OURNING. — Messrs  JAY  have 
LYX  experienced  Dressmakers  and  Milliners 
who  act  as  Travellers,  so  that  in  the  event  of 
immediate  Mourning  being  required,  or  any  other 
suddeu  emergency  for  Dress,  one  can  be  despatched 
to  any  part  of  the  kingdom  on  receipt  of  letter  or 
telegram,  without  any  expense  whatever  to  the 
purchaser. 

All  articles  are  marked  in  plain  figures,  and 
charges  are  the  same  as  if  the  (joods  were  bought 
for  ready  money  at  the  ^Varehouse  in  Regent 
street. 

Messrs  JAY,  having  adopted  a  fixed  tariff,  pub¬ 
lish  the  following  epitome  of  their  charges  for 

DRESSMAKING. 


Instituted  1820. 


The  Liabilities  are,  in  respect  of  Sums  Assured 
and  Bonuses,  £2,766,000,  and  in  respect  of 
Annuities  £1,626  per  annum. 

Tlie  Assets  actually  Invested  in  First-class 
Securities  amount  to  £987,897. 

Of  the  Subscribed  Capital  of  £750,000,  only 
£75,000  is  paid  up. 

All  kinds  of  Assurance  effected  at  moderate 
rates  and  on  very  liberal  conditions. 

The  accounts  of  the  Office  for  the  last  financial 
year,  returned  to  the  Board  of  Trade  in  compliance 
witli  “  The  Life  Assurance  Companies’  Act, 
1870.”  together  with  prospectuses,  may  be  had  on 
application. 

ANDREW  BADEN,  Actuary  and  Manager. 


PROSPECTUS. 

Owing  to  the  superiority  of  Asphalte  for  paving, 
and  its  general  adoption  in  this  country  for  roads, 
pavements,  platforms,  &c.,  the  demand  for  this 
very  valuable  material  lias  risen  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  supply  is  found  wliolly  Inadequate. 

Tliis  company  is  consequently  formed  for  the 

{(urposo  of  acquirin'^  two  concessions  granted  by 
he  Government  of  Hanover,  of  the  property  con¬ 
taining  the  otdebrated  depositor  Asphalte,  known 
as  the  “  Bentheim  Bituminous  Asphalte.”  It  lies 
near  the  town  of  Bentheim,  in  Prussia,  and  near 
a  navigable  river,  where  it  may  be  readily  shipped ; 
it  is  also  near  a  direct  line  of  railway  communica¬ 
ting  with  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  Antwerp,  and 
the  French  ports. 

Tlie  concessions  arc  in  perpetuity,  and  are  not 
subject  to  the  payment  or  any  Royalty. 

The  mines  concetled  extend  over  an  area  of 
about  (iOO  English  acres.  The  concession  furtlier 
secures  mining  rights  over  an  area  of  equal 
extent. 

The  Asphalte  has  been  submitted  to  very 
rigorously  conducted  research,  and  was  analysed 
with  the  most  satisfactory  results  by  the  following 
eminent  scientific  gentlemen,  viz. :  Professor  Dr 
G.  J.  Mulder,  of  Utrecht ;  the  late  Dr  Blcckrode, 
of  Delft ;  Dr  Vohl.  of  Bonn;  Dr  Werther,  of 
Kdningsburg;  Dr  Noellner,  of  Haarburg;  Dr 
Diinias,  of  Paris;  Dr  P.  W.  Hoffman,  of  Lille ; 


Making  Dress,  with  plain  Skirt  .  : 

Making  Dress,  with  Tucks  of  Crape  or 

Fancy  Trimmings,  from  . . ] 

Making  liodice  ana  Mounting  Skirt ’into 

band  . 

Making  Widow’s  Bodice,  ditto,  ditto . . 

3Iounting  Skirt  into  Band,  with  Alpaca 

. . •••••••« 

Mounting  ditto,  ditto,  with  Black  siik 

Pocket  . 

3founting  ditto,  ditto,  without  Pocket . 

Silk  Body  Lining  . 

Silk  Sleeve  Lining . 

Silk  Low  Bo<ly  and  Sleeve  Lining . 

Lawn  Body  Liaing  . 

Sleeve  Lining . . 

Silk  Facing  . 

Petersham  Ribbon  for  Banding  . 

Petersham  Waistband,  Covered  Crape  and 

Rosette  . . 

Making  Glaribaldi  . 

Making  Low  Bodice . 

Sundries  . 

Tucker,  Braid,  and  Trimmings  extra. 


OVERLAND  ROUT  E.— 

The  PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL 
STEAM  NAVIGATION  C03IPANY  book  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  I’arcels  by  their 
Steamers  for 

From  South-  From 
ampton.  Brindisi. 

Every  Saturday  _____ 
at  2  p.m. 


GIBRALTAR 

MALTA 

A  L  E  X  A  N 
DRIA 
ADEN 
BOMBAY 

GALLE 

3IADRAS 

CALCUTTA 

PENANG 

SINGAPORE 

CHINA 

JAPAN 


Every  Saturday .  Every  Tues- 
at  2  p.m.  day,  at2a  m. 


Tuesday,  Sept. 
12,  at  2  a.m. 
And  every  al¬ 
ternate  Tues¬ 
day  there¬ 
after, 

Tucsday.Sept. 
12,  at  2  a.m. 
And  every 
fourth  Tues¬ 
day  there 
after. 

And  all  Ports  touched  at  by  the  Steamers  of  the 
British  India  and  the  Netherlands  India 
Steam  Navigation  Companies. 

An  abatement  of  20  per  cent,  from  the  charge 
for  the  Return  Voyage  is  made  to  Passengers  who 
have  paid  full  fare  to  or  from  ports  eastward  of 
Suez  re-embarking  within  six  months  of  their 
arrival,  and  10  pt  r  cent,  to  those  re-embarking 
within  twelve  months. 

Through  Tickets  to  Brindisi  can  be  obtained  of 
Lebcau  and  Co.,  6  Billiter  street,  E.C.  (South 
Italian  Railway  Office.) 

For  Ratos  of  Passage  Money  and  Freight, 
WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  MUCH  REDUCED, 
and  all  other  information,  app^  at  the  Company’s 
Offices,  122  Leadenhall  street,  London;  or  Oriental 
place,  Southampton. 


Saturday,  Sept. 
2,  2  p.m.  And 
every  alter¬ 
nate  Saturday 
thereafter. 


THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING 
WAREHOUSE, 

247,  249,  and  251  Regent  street,  London. 
JAYS’. 


AUSTRALIA 
NEW  ZEA 
LAND 


L’J  •  P I  C  K  L  ES,  SAUCES,  and  CONDD 
MKXTS 

E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  oftbk 
celebrated  Receipts  and  Alanufacturers  of  tne 
I’icklcs,  Sauces,  and  Condimeuts  so  long  and 
favourably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  0(^- 
pelled  to  caul  iou  the  public  against  the  Inicnor 
preparations  which  arc  put  up  and  labcllea  in 
close  imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mis¬ 
lead  the  public.— 92  wTgmore  street,  Cav«-nauii 
square  (late  6  Edwards  street,  Portman  square;, 
and  18  Trinity  street,  London,  E.C. 


HARVEY’S  SAUCE.-CAUTION. 

—The  admirers  of  tills  celebrated  Sau<e  are 
particularly  requested  to  observe  that  eacli  iwtti  ♦ 
prepared  by  K  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the 
label  used  so  many  years,  signed 

Elizabeih  LcMviif. 


[MPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 

L  C03IPANY.  Established  1803. 

1  Old  Broad  street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pall- 
mall,  S.W. 

Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid-up  and  Invested, 
£700,000. 


BRUSSELS  KID  GLOVES. 

These  excellent  and  inexpensive 

GLOVES 

are  sold  at  the  same  rate  a-s  in  the  Retail  Depot  at 
Brussels. 


pEYLON  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

— The  Directors  are  prepared  to  issue  DEBEN¬ 
TURES  to  replace  others  falling  due,  viz.,  for  one 
year  at  5  per  cent  for  three  years  at  5}  per  oent., 
and  for  five  years  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum ;  also 
for  longer  p^ods.  on  terms  to  be  ascertained  at 
the  Office  of  the  Company. 

B.  A.  CAMERON,  Secretary, 
Palmerston  buildings,  Old  Broad  street  E.C. 


FORM  OF  APPLICATION  FOR  SHARES. 
To  the  Directors  of  the  Bentheim  Bituminous 
Asphalte  Paving  Company  (LimitedX 
Gentlemen, — Having  paid  to  your  Bankers  the 
sum  of  £  being  a  Deposit  of  £1  per  Share 

,  ..  Shares  in  the  above  Company,  I  hereby 
request  that  you  will  allot  me  that  number,  and  1 


I 


'09 

5>1 
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SAUCE  — LEA  i  PcRRIIMS. 

the  “WORCESTERSHIRE.” 


T»«^«mInred  by  Connol8>»cur!i  “  The  only  Good 
^rnce  ”  Improves  the  appetite,  and  aids  diges¬ 
tion  Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 


for  lea  and  PE  3.RI3JS’ SAUCE. 


beware  of  imitations, 

•nd  nee  the  Names  of  LEA  and  TER  BINS  on  all 

A «rpnt8— CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London ; 
and  sold  by  all  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout 
the  World. 


YOUNG’S  ARNICATED  CORN 

and  BUNION  TLAISTERS  are  the  best 
ever  Invented  for  giving  Immediate  ewe  and  re¬ 
moving  these  painful  excrescences.  Price  Od.  and 
is  per  box.  May  be  had  of  most  chemists. 


niwerve  the  trade  mark— HY— without  which 
none  are  genuine.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  YOUNG’S. 


DINNEFORD’S  fluid  magnesia. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have 
unnroved  of  this  pure  solution  of  Magvesia  as  the 
hSt  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  BTOMACH. 
HeVkTBURN,  headache,  gout,  and 
INDIGESTION ;  and  as  the  best  mild  aperient 
for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
ladies,  children,  and  INFANTS. 


DINNEPORD  and  CO., 

CHEMISTS, 

172  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS.  —  Indiges¬ 
tion.— in  all  cases  of  indigestion  pro- 


XI  tion.— In  all  cases  of  indigestion  pro¬ 
ducing  uneasiness,  low  spirits,  palpitation,  and 
feverishness,  those  famous  Pills  should  be  resorted 
to  as  the  gentlest  and  surest  corrective  of  the 
stomach,  and  the  beat  antidote  of  its  ailments. 
These  Pills  dispel  the  cause  of  dyspepsia :  every 
one  afflicted  with  it  may  rejoice  at  the  safe  and 
satisfactory  results  which  can  be  secured  at  so 
small  a  charge  as  the  purchase  of  a  box  of 
Holloway’s  Pills.  They  purify,  strengthen,  and 
remedy  Imperfect  dcvelopmeut  of  growth  and 
health  In  young  persons.  Thousands  of  sufferers 
who  casually  commenced  a  course  of  Holloway’s 
Pills,  have  admired  their  restorative  power  over 
themsidves,  and  afterwards  recommended  them 
with  a  fixed  confldence  which  has  never  been 
betrayed. 


SOLID  ESSENCE  OF  BEEF, 


Best  and  cheapest,  and  most  nutritious.  Of  all 
Grocers  aud  Cliemsts.  Wholesale  at  8  and  9 
Lime-street  square. 


Fine  flavoured  strong 

BEEF  TEA  at  about  2Ad.  a  pint.  .ASK  FOR 
LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT  of  Meat, 
requiring  Baron  Liebig  the  Inventor’s  Signature 
on  every  jar,  being  the  only  guarantee  of  genuine¬ 
ness. 


^Excellent  economical  stock  for  soups,  sauces, 


imperfect  digestion 

AND  ASSIMILATION. 


MOORE’S  PANCREATIC 
LMLLSION  and  PANCREATINE  are  the  most 
Pj^nt  remedial  agents.  I'hey  are  the  only  reme- 
1  the  digestion  of  Cod 

preventing  nausea,  while  they  also 
^  supply  the  place  oi  the  oil  when 
stomach.  These  facts  are  now 
published  records  of  numerous 
’  ®**ract8  from  which  accompany  each 
oottie.  Price  from  lis.  to  21a. 

SAVORY  AND  MOORE, 

London,  and  all  Chemista 
Name  and  trade  mark  on  each  bottle. 


.for  the  Drawing- 

of  Dining-room,  consisting 

•haids  Groups,  Candlesticks,  Ink- 

^oh.*V.^u  Tables,  Paper-weights, 

^rbyshire  sn  ^  -A^lAbaster,  Marble,  Bronze, 


Mineralogy  and  geology.— 

•tndy  of  CollecUons  to  facUitate  the 


•*«<ly  of  thilr  UollecUons  to  facUitate  the 
'•“whad«?5  branches  of  Science 

of  J.  T^\  AiwT  hOOO  guineas  each, 

Mr  T  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

^ogy  •nd**G^U^y**  Private  InstrocUon  In  Minera- 


RICHARD  AND  JOHN  SLACK, 

IRONMONGERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY, 

33  STIIAyD,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 

SLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO¬ 
PLATE  Is  a  coating  of  pure  Silver  over 
Slack’s  Nickel,  a  metal  amalgamated,  on 
Ch  emical  Principles,  almost  to  the  purity  and 
whiteness  of  Silver,  which  renders  it,  as  a  basis 
for  Electro  Silvering,  the  best  article  that  can  be 
produced,  while  the  fact  of  twenty  years’  wear  is 
.ample  proof  of  its  durability. 


PRICE  OP  A  SERVICE,  SILVER 
ELECTRO-PLATED. 


11 

■2  ^ 

C  V 

i| 

a  « 

ll 

j=  -s 

£  8. 

d. 

£  8. 

d. 

£  B. 

d. 

12  Table  Forks 

1 11 

0 

1  18 

0 

2  4 

0 

12  Dessert  do.  . 

1  •<) 

<} 

1  10 

0 

1  12 

0 

12  TableSnoans 

1  10 

0 

1  18 

0 

2  4 

0 

12  Dessert  do.  . 

1  0 

0 

1  10 

0 

1  12 

0 

12  Tea  do. . 

0  12 

0 

0  18 

0 

1  2 

0 

2  Salt  do.  . 

0  2 

0 

0  3 

0 

0  4 

0 

1  Mustard  do. . 

0  1 

0 

0  1 

0 

0  2 

0| 

0  Egg  do. . 

0  9 

0 

0  12 

0 

0  11 

o' 

1  Gravy  do. . 

0  0 

0 

0  7 

0 

0  9 

0l 

1  Soup  Ladle . 

0  9 

0 

0  13 

0 

0  15 

0 

1  Fish  Knife  . 

0  11 

0 

0  13 

0 

0  15 

0 

1  Butter  Knife 

0  2 

6 

0  3 

6 

0  5 

0 

2  Sauce  Ladles 

0  5 

0 

0  7 

0 

0  8 

0 

1  Sugar  Sifter 

0  3 

0 

0  4 

9 

0  4 

0 

1  Sugar  Tongs 

0  2 

0 

0  3 

0 

0  3 

6 

£  s.  d. 

2  10  0 

1  15  a 

2  10  0 
1  15  0 
1  10  0 
0  4  0 
0  2  0 
0  12  0 
0  10  6 
0  10  6 
0  16  6 
0  5  0 
0  9  0 
0  5  0 
0  4  0 
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Cruet  Frames,  IBs.  6d.  to  708. ;  Tea  and  Coffee 
Services,  708.  to  200s. ;  Corner  Dishes,  £6  1.5s.  the 
Set  of  Four;  Cake  Baskets,  25s.  to  50a ;  and  every 
article  for  the  Table  as  in  SUver. 


r\uy  GOODS  re-silvered,  equal 

yj  to  New.  RICHARD  and  JOHN  SLACK 


b^  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTRO  SILVERING,  by  which  process 
goods,  however  old,  can  be  re-silvered  equal  to 
new. — Estimates  given  for  re-plating. 


SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY. 

O  IVORY  TABLE  KNIVES,  best  quality, 
warrant'd  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles,  and 
to  balance. 

Istsize.  2nd  size.  .qrdsize. 

1  Dozen  .  .  £0  10  0  .  £1  0  0  .  £1  2  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  046.050.060 
Messrs  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years 
for  their  superior  manufacture  of  Table  Knivea 


CLACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE 

lO  contains  the  larirest  assortment,  at  the  lowest 


O  contains  the  largest  assortment,  at  the  lowest 

E rices,  of  shower  and  sponging  hatha  from  7s.  fld. ; 

ip  baths,  fVom  15a ;  pen  baths,  13a  (id. ;  sets  of 
toilet  w  are,  ISs. 


SLACK’S  DISH-COVERS  in 

Britannia  Metal  and  Blook-tln.  The  greatest 


variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  (joraraencing 
at  18s.  the  set  of  Six.  Ditto  Queen’s  Pattern, 
288 .  SUver  Pattern,  with  electro -plated  handles, 
498. 

CLACK’S  STRAND”  RAZOR 

lO  excels  all  others.  Price  One  Shilling.  Sent 
free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps,  the  money 
returned  if  not  approved  of. 

CLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE- 

iron  WAREHOUSE  is  the  MOST 
ECONOMICAL  consistent  with  quality. 

Etcit  New  Design  always  on  Sholr. 

Black  Fenders,  :is.  6d.  to  0s. 

Bronzed  Feudera  lOt.  to  30s. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  05a  to  120s. 
Bed-room  F^re-irona  Ss.  to  58.  9d. 
Drawing-room  ditto,  lOs.  6d.  to6oa 
Improved  Coal-boxes,  4s.  0d.  to  30s. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands.  18s.  Od.  to  85a 
Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  4i)a  to  95a 
Iron  Traya  set  of  'Three,  98.  6d.  to  30a 
Papier  Macb4  ditto,  30s.  to  958. 

Copper  Teakettles,  Os-  6d.  to  14s.  6d. 

CLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of 


SLACK’S  KITCHEN 

CULINARY  REQUISITES. 


First  Prize  Set  .  .  ,  £3  0  0 

Medium  Set  .  .  .  .  8  11  0 

Large  Set  •  .  .  .  24  19  0 

CLACK’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATA- 

O  LOGUE  GRATIS,  or  sent  post  free,  con¬ 
taining  upwards  of  350  Engravings,  and  Prices  of 
Fenders,  Fire-irons,  Furnishing  Ironmongery, 
Slack’s  Nickel  and  Klectro-plateoT  Wares,  Table- 
Cutlery,  &0.  No  person  should  furnish  without 
ona 


A  Delicate  and  Olear  Oomplezioni 


With  a  DelightM  and  Lasting  Fragrance,  by 
uiiug 


THE  CELEBRATED 

TJHITED  SEBVICE  SOAP  TABLETS. 

4d.  and  Od.  each.  Hannfactured  by 
J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  UPPER  MARSH, 
LAMBETH. 

Order  of  your  Chemist,  Grocer,  or  Chandler. 


/  ' 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 


S'TEEI.  PSITS. 

BoM  >iy  all  Dmleri  throaebost  tb*  World. 


“CLARETS” 

DIRECT  FROM  "BORDEAUX,’ 


At  .3i.  3d.,  4$.,  and  Ss.  per  gallon,  duty  paid. 
Delivered  free  from  London  Bonded  Ware- 
housca 

Samples  on  application.  Terms,  Cash, 
Address  in  full— 

BORDEAUX  VINTAGE  COMPANY. 
Cauuer.vn,  Bordeaux. 


Wm.  Younger  &.  Co.’s 
INDM  PALF.  AND.EDnfBUBOH 
ALES 


Of  the  finest  quality,  and  in  the  highest  state  of 
perfection,  may  be  obtained  in  cask  and 
Bottle,  from  Bottlers  and  the  principal  Retailers 
in  the  Kingdom. 

Observe  Signature  and  Trade  Mark  on  each  label, 
as  other  brands  are  frequently  8ul>stituted. 
Breweries  —  Edinburgh.  Establislietl  1749. 
London  Offices — Belvedere  road,  8.E. 


KISAHAK’S  .  Lt  .  WHISKY. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow 


spirit  is  the  very  CREAM  OF  JRLSH  WHIS¬ 
KIES,  in  quality  unrivalled,  nerfretlv  nure.  and 


KIES,  in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and 
more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy. 
Note  the  words  “  Kinahan’s  .  LL  .  Whisky  ”  on 


Seal,  Label,  aud  Cork. 


Wholesale  Dyiot,  Oa  Great  Tltohfield  street, 
Oxford  street,  W. 


ATOTHING  IMPOSSIBLE.— 

IN  AGUA  AMAKBLLA  RESTORES  th» 


AN  AGUA  AMARELLA  RESTORES  the 
HUMAN  HAIR  to  its  pristiac  hue,  no  matter  at 
what  age.  JOHN  GOSNELLand  CO.  have  at 
length,  with  the  aid  of  one  of  the  most  eminent 
chemists,  succeeded  in  perfecting  this  wonderful 
liquid.  It  is  now  offered  to  the  public  in  a  more 
concentrated  form  and  at  a  lower  price.  Sold  io 
bottles,  38.  each  ;  also  .58,,  78.  0d.,  and  1.58.  each. 
Including  brush.  Single  bottles  forwarded  ou 
receipt  of  postage  stamps  or  post-offlcc  order.— 
Angel  passage,  93  Upper  Thames  street,  London, 
£.C. 


JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.’S 
CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE  is  greatly  supe¬ 
rior  to  any  tooth  powder;  gives  the  teeth  a  pearl- 
like  whiteness,  protects  the  enamel  from  aecay, 
and  imparts  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  the  breath. 
l*rioe  la  6d.  each. — Angel  passage,  93  Upper 
Thames  street,  London. 


The  above  may  be  obtained  from  all  respectable 
Chemists  and  Perfumers. 


OXYGENATED  WATER  holds  in 

v>f  Solution  pore  Oxygen  Gas,  the  vital  ele¬ 
ment  that  sustains  life,  ft  is  a  decided  tonic  and 
alterative  draught,  and  from  its  special  action  on 
food  during  the  process  of  digestion  and  assimila¬ 
tion  is  peculiarly  suitable  for  invalids.  Price  4s» 
per  dozen  half* pints. 


Laboratory,  30  Long  acre,  and  all  Druggists. 


REIDENBACH’S  NEW  SCENTS, 

^  28. 6d. 

LORD  of  LORN  Bouquet  BRIDE  of  the 
HIGHLANDS.  “QUEST”  (quite new 


HIGHLANDS.  “QUEST”  (quite new 
and  registered  )MACASSARINE,  Kaly- 
dor,  O^nto.  One  Shilling. 


38  Lombard  street  and  I57b  New  Bond  street. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 


WIDOWS,  DAUGHTERS,  AND  EVERY 
GRADE  OF  MOURNING 


A  large  assortment.  In  the  most  (wrrect  atylo 
and  best  quality,  ready  for  Immediate  use,  and 
at  unpreoedentM  low  prices. 


PUGH’S, 

THB  FIRST  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE 
IN  ENGLAND. 

103  and  165  Regent  street. 


CUBATZVE  ELECTEICITY. 


Invalids,  who  have  be^ 

•O'  a  cure  from  the  use  of  GALV ANIC  APPA- 


ing  a  cure  from  the  use  of  HALVAWii;  Arr  A- 

RATUS,  arc  Invited  to  communicate  directly  with 
Mr  HARRY  LOBB,  M.R.C^.E.,  Surawn  Lire- 
triclao,  from  whom  maybe  obtained  CURAT  I  VIS 
ELECTRICITY,  by  poet  13  Stamps.  31  Sack- 
Tille  street,  Piooadilly,  London,  W. 
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CHAPMAN  &  HALL’S 

P  UBLICATIONS. 


MAPLE  and  CO. 


UUNITURE. 


POPULAR  NOVELS. 


MAPLE  and  CO 


LTINITURE. 


LOVE  and  VALOUR.  By  Tom  Hood. 

3  rols, 

“  Mr  Hood  has  written  a  atory  which  in  many 
parta  ia  not  inferior  to  the  productions  of  any 
liviii};  Doreliat.  The  characters  are  sketched  with 
a  masterly  hand.  ‘  Love  and  Valour  ’  is  one  of 
the  best  novels  that  has  been  published  for  a  long 
time.”— Poat. 

An  excellent  novel.  It  will  be  widely  read.” 
Echo. 

*•  This  story  ia  exquisitely  told.” — Messenger. 

The  SYLVESTERS.  By  M.  Betham 

EDWARDS,  Author  of  ‘  Kitty,’  ‘  Dr  Jacob,’ 
&c.  3  vols. 

The  MORBICES;  or,  The  Donbtfal 

Marriage.  Bv  G.  T.  LOWfil,  Author  of 
‘  Around  the  Kremlin,’  Ac.  3  vols. 

‘‘The  characters  are  moslly  well  drawn  and 
consistent.  Susan  is  charming.  Harding  and 
Mrs  Print  are  capital  figures.  The  story  is  told 
in  a  pleasant  narrative  style.  On  the' whole  wc 
can  recommend  ‘  The  Morrices.’” — Athenicum. 

‘‘  A  clever  and  entertaining  novel.”— Observer. 

MAGGIE’S  SECRET.  By  Mary 

CHARLOTTE  PHILLPOTT.S.  2  vols. 

‘‘A  book  which  every  one  should  read.  The 
tone  is  so  good  and  pure,  the  tale  so  natural,  the 
plot  so  masterly  ana  the  interest  so  enthralling, 
that  one  cannot  lay  it  aside.”— John  Bull. 

SUN  and  SHADE.  By  ths  Author 

of  ‘  Ursula’s  Love  Story.’  3  vols. 

“  An  interesting  novel.” — Globe. 

“  Many  readers  will  be  glad  of  such  a  genuine 
love  story,  pure  and  simple,  a.s  ‘  Sun  and  Shade.’ 
We  have  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  book.” — Ex¬ 
aminer. 

The,  HOUSE  of  PERCIVAL.  By 

the  Rev.  J.  C.  BOYCE,  M.A.,  Oxon.  3  vols. 
**  The  faculty  of  novel  writing  is  by  no  means 
wanting  in  the  author.  There  is  capacity  for 
describiug  scenery  and  a  capability  of  conceiving 
characters.  Nothing  can  be  better  than  the  por¬ 
trayal  of  a  young  High  Church  Rector,  Philip 
Deverel.”— Morning  Post. 

SaUIRE  ARDEN.  By  Mrs  Oliphant, 

Author  of  ‘  Salem  Chapel.’  Ac.  3  vols. 

‘‘  A  most  interesting  novel” — Post.  ’ 

ARTISTE.  By  Maria  M.  Grant 

“  A  story  of  very  great  beauty.”— John  Bull. 
HURST  and  BLACKETT,  Publishers. 


MAPLE  and  CO 


ntNITURE. 


MAPLE  and  CO 


URXITURE, 


MAPLE  and  CO 


URNITURE, 


URNITURE.— MAPLE  and  CO, 

Families  who  stud; 


_  _  _ _  economy  with  dura¬ 
bility  and  elegance  should  visit  this  establish, 
ment  before  giving  their  orders.  A  Ten-roomed 
House  Furnished  complete  In  24  hours.  An 
ljlustrate<l  Catalogue  ]^8t  free.  145,  146,  147, 
Tottenham -court  road. 


C CUTLERY,  Warranted. —The  moat 
J  variwl  assortment  of  TABLE  CUTLERY 
In  the  world,  all  warranted,  is  on  Sale  at  WIL¬ 
LIAM  S.  BURTON'S,  at  prices  that  are  remu¬ 
nerative  only  because  of  the  largeness  of  the  sales. 

I  Table  I  Dessert  I  Carvers 
Knives.'per  Pair- 


I  Table 

The  Blades  are  all  of  Knives, 
the  finest  Steel.  - 

s.  4. 

3)-inch  ivory  handles, 

per  dosen . I  14  . 

3|  no.  balanse  do . I  15  6 

4  do.  do.  do .  22  0 

4-lach  fine  do.  do...  27  . 

4  do.  extra  large,  do....!  .30  . 

4  do.  African  Ivory  do..  34  . 

Do.,  with  silver  ferules  35  . 

Do.,  with  silvered) 

blades  . {  46  . 

Nickel  electro  silvered' 

handles . .,1  S3  .  I  19  .  I  7  6 

WIIil.IAM  .Sk  BURTON,  Furnishing  Iron¬ 
monger,  by  appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  sendH  a  catalogue,  containing  upwards  of 


CHEAP  EDITION  OF  MR  NICHOLAS 
MICHELL’S  POETICAL  WORKS. 

On  Tuesday  next,  fcap,  8vo,  Is.  6d.,  cloth, 

THE  IMMORTALS; 

OR, 

GLIMPSES  OF  PARADISE. 

BEING  YOLU.ME  V.  OF  THE  CHEAP 
EDITION. 

‘‘  The  range  of  bis  view  Is,  beyoud  all  doubt, 
magnificent.  The  poem  is  full  of  elevating 
thought.” — 'The  Sun . 

”  We  think  the  present  work  not  only  snstains, 
but  enhances,  tlie  reputation  of  the  author."— 
Civil  Service  Gazette. 

Already  published,  Is.  6d.  each  volume. 

“FAMOUS  WOMEJ^  AND  HEROES.” 

“THE  POETRY  OF  CREATION.” 

“  PLEASURE.” 

AND 

•‘SIBYL  OF  CORNWALL.” 

London :  WILLIAM  TEGG,  Pancru  Une, 
Chenpside. 


860  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists 
of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  20  Large  Show  Rooms, 
post  free.— 39  Oxford  street,  W.;  1,  I  a.  2,  3,  and 
4  Nowiniin  street;  4,  5,  and  6  Perry’s  place ;  and 
1  Newman  yard,  London.  The  cost  oi  delivering 
coo^ls  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdam  by  Railway  is  trifling.  WILLIAM  S. 
BURTON  will  always  undertake  delivery  at  a 
small  fixed  rate. 


OSLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS 

CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLA8.S  of  all  kinds. 
CHANDKLIER.S  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

.Mo.ierator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 
LONDON — .Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford  street.  W. 

B I K  .M  f  N G 1 1  .V  .M — M  inufactory  and  Show  Rooms, 
Broad  street.  Established  1807, 


TO  INVESTORS. 

No'.v  ready.  VkI.  per  copy ;  or  5s.  annually, 

T  AV^INGTON  &  PENNINGTON’S 

JJ  MONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVEST¬ 
MENTS;  containing  an  exhaustive  Review  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and  Share  and 
Money  Markets,  &c.,with  an  enumeration  of  Safe 
InvettmeuU  paying  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 

G.  LAVINGTON  and  A.  PENNINGTON,  44 
Threadticedle  street,  London,  E.C. 


At  all  Booksellers. 

BENTLEY’S  FAVOUEITE 
NOVELS. 


MISS  BRADDON’S  NEW  NOVEL. 


With  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  6s.  each. 

ROLAND  YORKE.  By  MRS  HENRY 
WOOD. 

MRS  GERALD’S  NIECE.  Rr  the  Hon 
Lady  GEORG  I  ANA  FULLERTON. 

RED  AS  A  RUSE  IS  SHE.  By  Author  of 
‘  Cometh  up  as  a  Flower.’ 

BREEZIE  LANGTON.  A  S  ory  of  ’52  to  ’55. 

By  HAWLEY  SMART. 

LADY  ADELAIDE’S  OATH.  By  the  Author 
of  ‘  East  Lynne.’ 

ANTHONY  TROLLOPE’S  THREE 
CLiKRKS. 

TOO  STRANGE  NOT  TO  BE  TRUE.  By 
Lady  GEORGIANA  FULLERTON. 

QUITS.  By  the  Author  of  ‘  Initials.’ 

EAST  LYNNE.  By  MRS  HENRY  WOOD. 

THE  CHANNINGS.  By  the  Author  of  ‘  East 
Lynne.’ 

MRS  HALLIBURTON’S  TROUBLES.  By 
the  same  Author. 

THE  INITIALS.  By  the  Author  of  ‘  Quits,’ 

‘  At  Odds,’  &o. 

COMETH  UP  AS  A  FLOWER.  By  the 
Author  of  ‘  Red  as  a  Rose  is  She.* 

MISS  AUSTEN’S  SENSE  AND  SENSI¬ 
BILITY. 

MISS  AUSTEN’S  EMMA. 

MISS  AUSTEN’S  PRIDE  AND  PREJU¬ 
DICE. 

MISS  AUSTEN’S  MANSFIELD  PARK. 

MISS  AUSTEN’S  NORTHANGER  ABBEY 
AND  PERSUASION. 

MISS  AUSTEN’S  LADY  SUSAN  AND  THE 
WATSONS.  I 

RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON,  New  Bur- 


The  New  Novel  by  the  Author  of  ‘  Lady  Audley’i 
Secret,’  Ac.  In  3  vols.,  at  all  Libraries, 

rriUE  LOVELS  OF  ARDEN. 


TO  CAPITALISTS. 

Dividsnds  10  to  20  per  Gent,  on  Outlay. 

8T\11P’4  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR. 
OCTOBER  Number  Ready. — 12  pages.  Post  Free. 
Contains  Safe  Investments  in  English  and  Foreign 
Railways.  Debenture:*,  Insurance,  Gas,  Do^, 
Telegraphs,  Banks,  5Vatcr  Works,  3Iines, 
Foreign  Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks, 
and  3fisceIlaneous  Slinres,  Ac. 

CAPITALISTS..  SHAREHOLDERS,  TRUSTEES, 

Will  find  the  above  Circular  a  safe,  valuable, 
reliable  Guide. 

Messrs  SHARP  andCO.,  Stock  and  Share  Brokers, 
33  Poultry,  London  (Established  1852). 

Bankers :  London  and  Westminster,  Loth- 


Just  published,  price  6d.,  limp  cloth ;  cloth 
boards,  M., 

rriLL  the  DOCTOR  COMES  and 

-L  HOW  to  HELP  HIM.  By  GEORGE  H. 
HOPE,  M.D.,  M.R.C.8.E. 

“  This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  little  msnoals 
we  have  seen  for  a  long  time.  It  treats  of  almost 
every  medical  or  surgical  emergenev  that  can 
arise,  and  gives  good  and  sensible  advice,  without 
flattering  the  reader  with  the  hope  of  dispenslnf 
altogether  with  professional  assistance.  We  can 
heartily  commend  it”— Echo. 

RELIGIOUS  TRACT  SOCIETY,  56  Pat«* 
noster  row;  164  ITccadilly.  Sold  by  all  Book¬ 
sellers. 

rpHE  PICTURE  GALLERY  of  the 

JL  NATIONS.  A  Description  of  the  Principal 

Peoples  in  the  World.  Illustrated  with  160  fine 
”  Small  4to,  printed  on  toned  paper, 


Engravings, 

68.,  haudsomely  bound, 
present  for  the  young. 


I,  printed  on  tonea  i 
gilt  edges.  Suitabl 


RICHARD  HUNNE :  a  Story  of  Old 

London.  By  G.  K.  SARGENT,  Author  ot 
‘  Chronicles  of  an  Old  Manor  House-  RQ* 
graviugs.  Imperial  16mo,  38.  6d.  boanu. 

RELIGIOUS  TRACT  SOCIETY,  ^  ^*5.; 
noster  row ;  164  Piccadilly.  Brighton :  31  Western 
road,  and  all  Booksellers. 
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